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The Ethyl emblem on the pump is 
your guide to top-quality gasoline. 
ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Pass the sugar—a fon at a fime 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Ta: raw sugar, being distributed 
in the hold of a ship, the new way. 
It used to be loaded in jute bags, carried 
onto cargo ships in the Hawaiian 
Islands, carried off again on the main- 
land. It was a slow and costly method. 

When war in the Orient cut off the 
supply of jute bags, sugar refiners and 
ship lines sought another—and cheaper 
—method of handling the sugar. A 
tubber belt, to carry sugar direct from 


warehouse to ship’s hold, would do it, © 


but.... 


Where the belt method had been 
tried, sugar dust settled on the rollers 


on which the belt rode. In damp 
weather this dust turned into a 
molasses-like gum. When the belt 


‘stopped’ the gum gripped it firmly. 


And when it started again, great strips 
of rubber were torn off the bottom of 
the belt. 


B.F.Goodrich belting experts 
studied the problem and found the 
answer in a special B. F. Goodrich belt 
which incorporated a breaker strip at 
top and bottom of the belt—plies of 
loosely woven fabric which distribute 
the strain of the sticky starts through 
the entire length of the belt instead of 


letting it concentrate at the rollers. The 
new belts work perfectly, and load 
sugar at the rate of 400 tons an hour 
instead of 80 tons an hour when 
‘handled in bags. A serious problem 
was solved, and work is now done 
better, easier, at less cost—typical 
results of B.F.Goodrich research 
(which may be able to help you, too). 
For help or information, call or write 
your B.F.Goodrich distributor. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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_ NORTHWEST PASSAGE! 


Twenty-six of the nation’s key cities 
. -. welded into one great commu- 
nity by swift air transportation. 


Northwest Airlines flies coast-to- 
coast from New York-Detroit direct 
to Seattle-Portland. 


Priorities end October 15th, mak- 
ing seats available for business and 
pleasure travel. Now you can fly 
Northwest Passage. 


NORTHWEST 
AIRLINES 
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NEW TELEPHONES FOR YOU! 


Full speed ahead on our biggest peacetime job 





HEN the war ended, Western Electric, to the ex- 
W tent permitted by war regulations, had already 
made a start on its regular job — supplying the equip- 
ment the Bell System needs to give you telephone service. 










Today, conveyors like this are carrying thousands of 
new telephones. 


But it takes far more than just telephones to provide 
service. It takes cable, central office equipment and many 
other complex items that cannot be produced and fitted 
into the System overnight. To get back into full produc- 
tion of these things, and provide maximum employment, 
reconversion was started the moment the war ended—with 
every available mechanic-engaged on a seven-day basis. 























Western Electric, supply unit of the Bell System, is now 
tackling the biggest peacetime job in its history. Fur- ; 
nishing materials and equipment to meet the System’s 
immediate needs — and then to carry out the System’s : 
$2,000,000,000 post-war construction program—promises 
a volume of production greater than in any peacetime 
year and a level of employment higher than in the years 
immediately preceding the war. 


It’s mighty good to be back on our old job — and you 
can count on us to make up for shortages caused by four 
years of war just as fast as is humanly possible. 


5 Western Electric 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 





Buy all the Victory Bonds you can 


Some highlights on our job —and keep them! 


for the Armed Forces 


From January 1, 1940 to June 30, 1945 
our Government contracts a/one totaled 
almost $2 ,000,000,000—a lerger amount 
than the foal sales of the Company dur- 
ing its first 54 years from 1869 to 1923. 
Here area few of the items involved. 
) Radar: More than 56,000 radars of 64 
types valued at almost $900,000,000. 
Gun Directors, Gun Data Computers: More 
than 1600 for aiming anti-aircraft and 
coast defense guns. 
Airborne Radio: More than 600,000 
receivers, 400,000 transmitters, 50,000 
combination receivers and transmitters. 
Tank and Artillery Radio: More than 
139,000 receivers, 74,000 transmitters, 
Microphones: More than 1,700,000. 
Headsets: More than 1,400,000. 
Cable: More than 4,300 000 miles of 
wire in lead covered cable and 63,000 
miles in Spisal-4 rubber covered cable. 
Also large quantities of field telephones. 
switchboards, field wire and carrier 
iS second equipment. 
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BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 





Both are powered by dry cell batteries. Both 
have had major problems with batteries. Both need 
batteries that can “take it” in hard service. Essential 
requirements are longer life, constant voltage, greater 


power, smaller size than heretofore provided. 


The Mallory Tropical Dry Battery was originally 
developed: by Mallory for the Signal Corps to help 
overcome serious dry battery handicaps. It is a basically 
different battery—war-born for military needs. One 
special design is the power heart of the handie-talkie. 


Here is what the Mallory Tropical Dry Battery has 
accomplished for the handie-talkie. It provides four 
to six times the service life of the conventional bat- 
teries it replaces. It has a “‘shelf life’ that sends it 
into action with full voltage output. It withstands 
extremes of temperature and humidity. Voltage 
remains substantially constant throughout operating 
life: Mallory. Tropical Dry Batteries possess the 


P.R.MALLCRY & CO 



























same ampere hours’ service life whether operated 
intermittently or continuously. 


Can the Mallory Tropical Dry Battery provide 
similar dynamic progress for the hearing aid? Or 
for personal radio? Or for many other battery 
operated. products? 


The energies that developed greater military usefulness 
for these batteries should be translated into great 
improvements for commercial applications. 


The chances look promising. Yet we will make 
no promises until we can translate promise into 
performance. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


INCREASED LABOR costs and 
“ceiling” prices on everything the 
retailer sells, demand every pos- 
sible economy to permit the whole- 
salers to operate. Here’s how the 
speed of Trailer delivery helps one 
firm keep costs down. 

A few years ago Grosse Pointe 
Quality Food Co., of Detroit, found 
that one truck and a Fruehauf 
Trailer could do the work that- 
previously required two trucks. 
Think of the savings—gasoline, oil, 
upkeep and driver expense for 
only one truck! 


The reason is simple: Any truck, 
like a horse, can pull far more than 
it is designed to carry—at least 
two or three times as much. . 


WMlotor 7 


WILL GET YOUR JOB DONE 


HOW THE TRAILER METHOD 


Then, too, if you can adopt the 


“shuttle” svstem, as Grosse Pointe 


Quality Food Co. has been able to 
do, the savings are even greater. 


In their operation, one truck 
and driver handle two Fruehauf 
Trailers. While one Trailer is being 
loaded, the truck is out making de- 
liveries with another. Returning, 
the truck “drops” the empty 
Trailer, couples up to a loaded one 
and is ready to leave again. -. 


Truck and driver do 
not stand idle. They are 
constantly busy, making 
more trips per day and 
more deliveries per trip. 


If you arent using truck 
transportation, have you. 
ever challenged your 
shipping costs and over- 


WORKS FOR GROSSE POINTE QUALITY FOOD CO. 


It all adds up to a total saving of 
at least 50%, Grosse Pointe Qual- 
ity officials will tell you. 


Whether your operation is haul- 
ing groceries, or any one of a 100 
other kinds of business, it’s likely 
that Truck-Trailers would not only 
do the job better, but also save you 


money in several ways, just as they 


have for this successful firm. A is 


Fruehauf engineer will gladly 
study your delivery setup, at no 


- cost to you, and give you the facts. 


Send for him today. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
_ DETROIT 32 
Service in Principal Cities 





all efficiency with the job 

F< that professional haulers can do for you? Why 
"not at least get the facts from a motor carrier 

“= and stack them up against your own records? 
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HOUSING PROBLEMS are not the ex- 
clusive concern of architects and 
building contractors. Manufacturers 
‘and designers, too, are considering 
improved housings for the new prod- 
ucts that are coming off the drawing 
boards ... and are summing up now 
the many merchandising and manu- 
facturing benefits they can gain by 
molding their cabinets, casings, and 
housings from sturdy, impact-resist- 
ant BAKELITE plastics. 

Housings molded from BAKELITE 
plastics are dimensionally stable and 
resistant to wear and abrasion. Fin- 
ish and color are self-contained. 
They provide excellent electrical and 
heat insulation, and the required 
structural strength to support in- 
terior mechanisms. And, previous 
limitations in designing plastic cab- 
inets have been removed with the 
advent of the new heatronic molding 
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technique — developed by Bakelite 
Corporation — that permits greater 
wall thicknesses, faster molding cy- 
cles, and easier molding of large 
parts on an economical basis. As a 
result, the scope of compression and 
transfer molding of BAKELITE plas- 
tics has been greatly broadened. 
Redesigning with BAKELITE mold- 
ing plastics can be an effective an- 
swer to postwar competition. Write 
Department 4 for booklet G-8, “A 
Simplified Guide to BAKELITE and 
VINYLITE Plastics.” Also write for 
pamphlet describing heatronic mold- 


ing. 
TRADE @) MARK 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 
380 E. 42ND StT., New YorK 17, N.Y. 


The words ‘“‘BAKELITE” and ‘’VINYLITE”’ are registered trade-marks 


BAKELITE 


TRADE .MARK 


MOLDING 
PLASTICS 








Go AHEAD, lady—tear your electric 
bill apart and see what it’s all about. 


This little piece lights all your 
lamps. This one plays your radios. 
This cools and keeps your food. 
This washes your clothes. This 
sweeps your floors. This takes care 
of the cooking and ironing and 
cleaning. And so on. 


That’s a lot of different jobs to 
be covered by one small bill. 


Let's tear 
your electric bill 
to pieces 


And—hold on! You’ve paid for 
more than just electricity. About 
25c of every dollar you pay for 
electric service goes in turn for 
taxes which benefit your com- 
munity and help pay for the war. 


Taxes UP. . . . General cost of 
living UP. . . . You’d think the 
cost of electric service would be 
up, too. But it isn’t. It has even 
come down a little since the war 
began. Actually— 


The average family gets about 
twice as much electricity for its 
money today as it did fifteen 
years ago! é 

This welcome fact comes from 


the careful planning and progres- 


sive spirit of America’s business- 
managed, self-supporting electric 


| companies. 


© Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC 
HOUR” with Robert Armbruster's Orchestre. 
Every Sunday, 4:30 p.m., EST, C8S Network. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


% Names on request from this magazine. | 


SELF-SUPPORTING, 


TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 





_.. BEGIN WITH. 
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“EMPLOYMENT ENGINEERING’ HERE 


ys — thousands of jobs have their beginnings in 
the experiments — the effort to find a new and 
better way of making and doing things — the trials and 
errors of engineers and technical men seeking a better 
material — a better process — a better machine. 


In this modern industrial age, research is frequently the 
starting point of new industries—new factories—new jobs 
—new benefits for mankind. Research men explore the 
paths to better things for people to make and use—and 
in doing so create employment for millions of workers. 


Research in the American way isn’t limited to the elab- 
orate laboratories of large industrial organizations or in 
the “pure science” atmosphere of institutions of learning. 


Many important advances in methods and materials have 
been initiated by practical men — the workers at the 
factory machine or bench, the garage mechanic, the 


farmer — all intent upon a better or easier way of 
doing something or accomplishing more in less time. 


Other men of vision and enterprise recognize the value 
of the “new and better” — buifd and finance the in- 
dustrial organizations — put men at work producing 
new and better things. 

Allied with these Americans are the machine tool build- 
ers who create the high-speed precision machines to bring 
about faster, better production of the new and better 
things at lower costs for everyone to use and enjoy. 
That's how this America of ours grows and prospers — 
through the will to progress that comes from the minds . 
and hearts of hard-working Americans who look ahead. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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BETTER PRODUCTS — BETTER EARNINGS SPRING FROM BETTER MACHINE TOOLS 


Recognize and respect the wearer of 
an Honorable Service Button. It is a 
badge of honorable service issued by 


our Government to veterans of the Army, 
Novy. Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 























the “sunday punch” 


This is the story of one of the deadliest weapons of the war—of one of the most versatile air- 
planes ever built, of the gallant Pilots who flew it, and their magnificent combat record... 
But it is far more than one airplane, one day's headlines, one heroic step leading to victory. 


Revenge was sweet at Rabaul, Japan's “little Pearl Steadily spearheading our ground assault, the 
Harbor", where the Curtiss Helldivers first made Curtss SB2C Helldiver squadrons seruck from 
combat history. . . tearing through the Zeros to the carner fleet with smashing successes ove 
blast che Jap fleet. Score: 3 ships sunk —11 dam. the Marianas, at Saipan, the Second Battle of the 
aged. But that was only a good beginning. Philippine Sea, over Okinawa and Tokyo stself. 


BEHIND the battle record of the Helldiver is vice our planes... an American story — with 
the story of thousands of men and women the pay-off in the promise of the future, 
workers — one of the most skillful teams of when America’s airpower is destined to serve. 
builders ever known. It is the story of the a world at peace, in trade, in travel and in 
courageous men of.the air who fly and ser- communication. 

FIRST IN FLIGHT. 


Curtiss-Wright 


AIRPLANES « B90O0008S - PROPELLERS 





Satile air- 
record... 
0 Victory. 


Favorite subject in 30,000 


The famous “three R’s” are “four 
R’s” now. To reading, ‘riting and 
*rithmetic, modern schools have 
added right eating. 

Last year, some 30,000 American 


schools served nourishing, well- 


planned mid-day meals. From these 
lunches, children learn good eating 
habits. And they gain a respect for 
food that can be of lasting benefit. 
War has shown more sharply than 
ever before how much a nation’s 
health depends on diet. 

School lunch. requirements are 
flexible. insofar as. most. foods 
are concerned — because of local 


' 


preferences and facilities. But there 
is one food for which there is no 
alternative—one food that is basic in 
every lunch for every child—a half- 
pint of whole milk. 

Milk, of course, is nature’s most 
nearly perfect food. Here at National 
Dairy we’ve worked with milk and 
its many products for many years — 
making them purer, richer, easier to 

“serve all the time. 

Our laboratories have developed 
milk products in special wartime 
forms— with, promising peacetime 
uses—all contributing to the health 
of ‘the nation, 


schools ! 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food . . . as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials . . . as @ source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and 
cities of America. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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Pityrosporum oval., . 
garded by many leading 
authorities as @ causative 


agent of infectious dandruff. 


_ Better do something about it now! 


HOSE embarrassing flakes, those dis- 

tressing scales, are a black mark against 
you ... can stamp you as an objectionable 
person. Moreover, they’re a warning that if 
you don’t do something about the condition 
at once you may be in for a case of infec- 
tious dandruff. 


Better Start Now 


Why let infectious dandruff threaten the 
health of your scalp? Why not get started 
at once with an easy, delightful, tested 
treatment that has he!ped so many and may 
help you ... a treatment that doesn’t fool 
but gets after the germs accompanying the 
infection. 


Just douse full strength Listerine Anti- 
septic on scalp and hair and foilow with vig- 
orous rotary finger-tip massage for several 
minutes. ; 


Combined with your regular hair-wash- 
ing this acts as a precaution against infec- 
tion. And, if the infection has got the jump 
on you, the treatment should be stepped up 
to morning and night frequency. 


How Listerine Antiseptic Works 


Listerine Antiseptic kills the “bottle ba- 
cillus” by millions, that stubborn, ugly 
little customer that many dermatoiozists 
say is a causative agent in this type of 
dandruff. 


Used regularly, Listerine Antiseptic 
helps to get rid of those distressing flakes 
and troublesome scales and alleviates that 
bothersome itching so many sufferers com- 
plain about. 


And, at the same time, it imparts a won- 
derful sense of freshness and exhilaration. 
Your scalp glows and tingles. Your hair feels 
delightfully fresh. 


In clinical tests, Listerine Antiseptic, 
used twice daily, brought marked improve- 
ment within a month to 76% of the dan- 
druff sufferers. Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous for 
more than 60 years in the field of oral 
hygiene. — 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC the Tested Treatment 
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The Little Guy 
That picture on the cover of the Sept. %4 














/ issue gets us. We've a little guy who looks 


like this little guy. Ours is a big fellow, 
weighs about 45 pounds, and wears size 
eight clothes. He doesn’t wear out his 





European 
It’s a tough Europe for small fry 


clothes, he just outgrows them. We’ve given 
lots of good clothes to the church and*to the 
school, which we hope were sent over to 
these poor kids. 


WILLIAM GorRDON 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 
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The Right to Atomic Research 

In your issue of Sept. 3 there appeared a 
letter on the “Future of the Atom” by a 
special research associate at Harvard Uni- 
versity. Among other naive suggestions the 
letter proposed that the United States have 
a large staff. of uniformed and secret agents 
to ferret out secret factories, etc. 

After leading scientists of Great Britain, 
Canada, and the United States (ass'sted by , 
sundry others) brought the atomic bomb in- 
to practical use, it is suggested that the 
United States should forbid its co-discover- 
ers from having anything tq do with so 
frightful a weapon! Men of science and re- 
search in other countries must now sit and 
bite their fingernails whilst American scien- 
tists study atomic power and are the only 
ones to develop its application to industry. 
In Canada, where much of the experiment- 
ing and research was done and where uran- 
um is available, we are to be rewarded by 
having uniformed and secret agents snoop- 
ing around from across our invisible border. 


W. T. Grecory 
Toronto, Cana’ 
Pe 


Where Are the D. ...is? 

Two letters published in your Sept. 17 is- 
sue presented such a curious contrast to my 
own Navy dental experiences that I am im- 
pelled to make my own report. There may 
well be too many dentists in the Naval Den- 
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Theres a 


Here is the most beautiful Ford car ever built— 
with more improvements than many pre-war 
yearly models. .. . Under the broad hood there's 
new and greater power. Plus improved economy 
in oil and gasoline. ... Roomy, colorful interiors 








ta your future / 


invite you to relax in luxury. New-type springs 
assure a full-cushioned level ride. Brakes are 
newly-designed hydraulics—for quick, smooth, 
quiet stops.... Ask your Ford Dealer about the smart- 
est Ford cars ever built. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Few works have been composed for the lyric 
stage that are so surcharged with poignant 
beauty as the inspired Richard Wagner's 
music drama, Tristan und Isolde. No more 
passionate love music has ever been written 
than that which Wagner wove about the leg- 
endary Irish princess and her tragic romance. 

Columbia has selected the Prelude to Act 1, 
Isolde’s Narrative, Prelude to Act III, and 
Isolde’s Liebestod for its first recording by 
Helen Traubel, world’s greatest Wagnerian 


Trade Marks ‘‘ Columbia,’’ ‘* Masterworks’’ and @® Reg, U. S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


Vronsky and Babin (Duo-Pianists): 
Russian Music for Two Pianos (com- 
positions of Rimsky-Korsakov, Babin, 
Arensky, Stravinsky). Set M-576. $3.50 


Bruno Walter cond. the Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra of New York, in 
Samuel Barber’s Symphony No. 1, Op. 
9. Set M-MX-252 . 


Records for Columbia excerpts from 
Wagner's immortal opera, “Tristan und Isolde” 


soprano, America’s high priestess of song, and 
Wagnerian mainstay of the Metropolitan. 

In this superb Columbia Masterworks re- 
cording (Set M-MM-573, $5.50), the thrilling 
magnificence of each Traubel tone, the trans- 
figuring beauty of each Traubel phrase, finds 
a perfect accompaniment in 
the Philharmonic-‘Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski. 


Like so many renowned 
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Bidé Sayao (Soprano). The brilliant 
Brazilian star sings Villa-Lobos’ Bach- 
ianas Brasileiras, No. 5, 8 celli and bass, 
cond. by composer. 71670-D. . $1.00 


artists, Helen Traubel and The Philharmonig 

record exclusively on Columbia Masterwork 
COLUMBIA QUALITY 

Surfaces of fine, expensive, long-wearing 

smooth plastics are laminated to a sturdy, 

tough core. This exclusive process solves the 

complex problem of combit 


Cc (@) L U M B l A ing highest quality reprodu 
RBPiziwworkt— 


RECORDS 


Columbia Recording Corporation @ A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc, 


tion with strength and dun 
bility. On Columbia grea 
music is more faithfully yours 


‘) 
Adolf Busch (Violin): Bach’s Concert 
in D Minor, forT wo Violins, with Frances 
Magnes, Violin, and the Busch Chat 
ber Players. Set x-mx-253 . . . $2.5 


at 
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Bach’s Concerto 
ins, with Frances 
1e Busch Chan 
53. 6 » $2550 
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. Wide World 
Combat was never like this! 


tal Corps, and I would be the last to resist 
the efforts of Reserve dentists to obtain dis- 


' charges, but I’m wondering if they have 


been evenly or logically distributed. 
In 1943, while stationed overseas, I broke 
an expensive porcelain jacket installed in 


' civilian life on a conspicuous tooth. No one 


in the vicinity could replace it, but I re- 
turned to the United States shortly after- 
ward and was confident that the urgently 
needed repairs would be effected. Imagine 
my puzzlement over the fact that I could 
not get the work done until more than seven 
months later. I was told that appointments 
were backed up in this manner consistently 
for lack of sufficient personnel. 

Now, I have only recently been fitted with 
a partial denture. My requirement was two 
dentures, but the lower one was refused me 
by the senior dental officer over the protests 
of my individual dentist—again, insufficient 
personnel. Meanwhile, I eat with difficulty 
as a result. 


SERVICEMAN’s NAME WITHHELD 


Shoemaker, Calif. 


@ I was quite amazed to read the letters re- 
garding Army and Navy dentists. It seems 
that they do not have enough to do. And yet 
I have received several letters from my son 
who has been in the South Pacific for a pe- 
riod of twenty months and has lost three 
teeth due to neglect or not enough skilled 
men out there. But he claims that he is well 
off compared with the other boys. 4 

He says that they only take the largest 
cavity and let the rest go. What upsets me 
so is the fact that I have always seen to ft 
that he had regular dental care. 


MorTHER’s NAME WITHHELD 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@I have just been discharged after more 
than 82 months in the Pacific. Out there we 
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tions to Circulation Department, s 
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in 
“Bai Baby’’ for Armed Forces 
or FPO) by first-class mail $3.50 a year. 










‘since 1873. 
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YOU CAN’T HEAR A PIN DROP 


KaM SPRAYED “LIMPET” ASBESTOS for the ultimate in acoustical 
correction! No more irritating noise in theatres, restaurants, hos- 
pitals, churches and auditoriums. This efficient, rp a 
material provides greater all-around comfort...and a pleasant, 
quiet atmosphere, free from annoying overtones and echoes. “Limpet” 


also helps step up overall working efficiency in offices, taboratories 
and stores. 


THIS AMAZING MATERIAL can‘be sprayed on any type ceiling, no | 
matter how intricate the design or how irregular the surface. 


THE POROSITY OF KaM Sprayed “Limpet” Asbestos absorbs sound 


_... and, by its diaphragmatic action, reduces it still further. In man 


cases, the use, of “Limpet’’ has reduced noises by as much as 70%, 


THE EXTRA ADVANTAGES of K&M Sprayed 
*Limpet” Asbestos are: completely fire-re- 
sistant and heat-insulating ...no cutting orq 
fitting ...completely covers; no seams, no 
joints ... sticks tight to any clean surface... 
can be paiuted without appreciable loss in 
efficiency. 


WRITE TODAY for information on this or. 
other K&M asbestos products, including K&M 
Asbestos Paper and Millboard; “Century” 
Asbestos-cement Roofing and Siding Shingles; 
**Century” APAC sheet material. 


NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keashey & 
Mattison has been making it serve mankind 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY: AMBLER > PENNSYLVANIA 
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...by the Skin of ourleeth 


EVERAL TIMES during the European phase of this war, 
victory was almost within Germany’s grasp . . . on 
land, on the sea, or in the air. 
Above all, knowing the vital importance of air 
supremacy, the Nazis tried time and again to wrest it 
back from the Allies. 


And they almost succeeded. 


6 a 


Sy a 


Time ran out 


Especially in the last months of the war, our margin 
of safety was slimmer than most of us suspected. 
Some of our best scientists estimate that if Ger- 
many had had a few months longer in which to 
perfect weapons under development, she could have 
seriously threatened our ability to win the war. 


The truth of this is known best to certain American 
military experts who have since inspected some of 
Germany’s underground research laboratories and war plants. 

Here they saw secret weapons in various stages of 
development . . . weapons which might conceivably have 
turned the trick for the Nazis if they could have used them 
boldly in a last desperate gamble. 

Some of these things can tow be revealed. Others cannot 
—yet. 





There were planes potentially better than anything 
the Allies had in combat at that time. 


If time hadn’t run out on the Germans, quantities 
of these jet planes might have changed the balance of air 
power in their favor. 


Ina V rocket plant, burrowed-800 feet deep in lime- 
stone rock, our technicians found blueprints for a 
fearful V bomb with an estimated range of 3000 miles. 


“We planned to destroy New York and other 
American cities starting in November,” said a Ger- 
man rocket engineer. 


Target: U.S. A. 


In a converted salt mine, our ordnance officers exam- 
ined nearly completed jet-propelled heavy bombers 
. . . bombers claimed by the Germans to be capable of 
crashing high explosives into the industrial cities of the east- 
ern United States and flying back again across the Atlantic. 
Goering himself said the planes had been success- 
fully test-flown and would have been in operation if 
Germany could have held out 3 months longer. 


Japan, too, with her ever-improving planes and 
suicide aerial attacks, tried desperately to whittle 








down our hard-won air supremacy. But the Japs were Constant and continuing research in the field of aeronautics is 





no more successful than the Nazis before them had a MUST for America . . . today and always! 
been. The tide had turned. 


As long as we maintain our air superiority after 
victory, no aggressor nation is apt to be foolhardy enough to 
dream of attacking us. 


But experimental research is only the first step in 
winning the race that will insure America from attack in the 
future... 


The best planes periodically resulting from this 
research must be put in production in sufficient quan- 
tities to develop manufacturing techniques and tools 








and to keep the nucleus of a manufacturing organiza- 
tion which can be quickly expanded if ever needed. 





Why Japan surrendered 


Now that victory is ours in the Pacific, many people | 
sincerely believe that it was U. S. air power that 
brought Japan to her knees. ° 


This, we believe, is not entirely true. 





But Japan’s defeat points out one lesson that simply can’t 
be argued down: The nation that loses supremacy in the air 

















cannot win a war or remain secure in peace. We must also have enough planes for our Armed Services 
Because of this fact, Japan’s case was hopeless even to train the Flight and Ground Crews in their use. Ohe or 
before the advent of the atomic bomb. It was only a two experimental planes are not enough to keep our Air 
question of time before she caved in . . . for she had Force and manufacturing organizations ready for any 
lost control of her skies. ay 
Only when the design and production “bugs” al- 
inni ways present in a new plane are revealed and elimi- 
The Tate we must keep winning ; nated by use—can our ever-improving aircraft be 
America is now ahead in the development of new considered proven military weapons. 
aerial weapons. : 
But there can be no security for us in the future if LET’S KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
we rest content on our present-day superiority and _—— 
allow ourselves to lag in aeronautical research and IN THE AIR! 
development. 
exam- 
cal CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
sable of 
he east- 
tlantic. San Diego, Calif. Tucson, Ariz. Nashville, Tenn. Dearborn, Mich. Miami, Fla. 
Vultee Field, Calif. Fort Worth, Texas Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. Member, Aircraft 
uCcCess- Fairfield, Calif. New Orleans, La. Wayne, Mich. Elizabeth City,N.C. | War Production Council { 
tion if 
es and ; 
whittle CONVAIR MODEL 37 LIBERATOR _—LIBERATOR EXPRESS CORONADO PRIVATEER CATALINA CONVAIR MODEL 110 SENTINEL ‘| 
Pan Americgn Clipper 4-engine bomber transport patro! bomber search plane patrol bomber 9 --~—~aer-ial transport “Flying Jeep” 
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‘would have received far more encourage- 
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had to wait weeks and sometimes months 
before his regal majesty, the dentist, would 
condescend to peck at our molars. Finally 
one of the overworked gentry did remove a 
handful of my teeth, then complacently in- 
formed me it would be “ages” before I 
could get a plate. At the separation center 
they said all the dentists were suffering from 
combat fatigue or something and I might 
never get my teeth fixed. 


LLEWELLYN P. GriFFITH 
‘ South Pasadena, Calif. 


Pearl Harbor Report 

Your chronological list of criminal negli- 
gence in our military establishment prior to 
Pearl Harbor is enough to set every Amer- 
ican back well on his heels. 

War criminals showered destruction on 
peoples who were their enemies and, griev- 
ous as this sin is, they were at least dealing 
with their enemies; but no such extenuating 
circumstances can be offered as a defense 
when the lives of our own citizens are lost 
through the criminal negligence of the men 
whose only job was to avoid just such a 
catastrophe. : 


/ Roy LeBovunrcegois 
New Orleans, La. 


@I have just completed reading your ar- 
ticle concerning Pearl Harbor. Your picture 
of the affair was as complete and as clear as 


Died at Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941 


it could possibly be, and, Brother, it makes 
me sore when I know the facts. 

Besides, the battlewagons, etc., that were 
sunk, I’m thinking of several fellows I knew 
who started pushing up daisies on Dec.7, 1941. 


SarLor’s NAME WITHHELD 
Shoemaker, Calif. 


@ Thanks to Newsweex for its play-by-play 
description of events leading up to Pearl 
Harbor. Had the facts you published been 
known at that time to the average American, 
it seems safe to assume that the President 





ment in his attempts to prepare for a full- 
scale war. 






Cart. T. L. Woop, A. C. 
Sarasota, Fla. 
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Who Said ‘Meek?’ 

I am writing this for every English girl 
who is either married or engaged to an 
American, and for myself. 

I am married’ to one. "And almost every 
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WHERE 


DO MANAGERS 


COME FROM? 


A dozen men operate turret lathes. A dozen 
clerks stand behind hardware counters. A dozen 
stevedores hoist dockyard freight. 


Sooner or later, one operator, clerk, sfeve- 
dore is going to reach out and do the work 
more competently than those alongside him. 


This is a real beginning. But it is not enough 
for a man who hopes to manage. 


A manager must have demonstrated that he can 
take orders, before he gives orders. He must 
know how to impart information. He must 
have character, courage, and the ability to 


~ administer. 


If he has all these, he is ready to go on up. 


Some managers stay on the first, eighth, tenth 
steps, and do an important job. They are the 
foremen, superintendents, department heads, 
buyers. Some still keep going. The most far- 
sighted and imaginative climb to the top. 


This constant movement of men upward is 
one reason why American business has an 
ever-fresh point of view. Some one is always 
bringing a new idea on up with him. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective with- 
out good management. Nothing else is so 
important to the workers’ welfare, the in- 
vestors’ welfare or the public welfare. 


NW.AVYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 
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T IT BILLOW IN THE BREEZE like a schooner’s sail... 
Your shirt is used to air . . . in fact was brought up 

on it! Starting with a fluffy cotton boll—through 21 

different machine operations—“Air at Work” nurses 

it—every step of the way. 




















You see, cotton fibres are temperamental little fel- 
lows with a flare for getting into trouble. No wonder, 
considering they’re curry-combed, stretched, twisted, 
iled, dried, and finally made to march in close- 
Jer formation as tough, durable fabrics. During alll 
fhis “basic training” Sturtevant engineered air has 
» multitude of jobs to do. It furnishes proper indoor 
feather; holds weights and finishes uniform; pre- 
vénts static electricity and brittle or “furry” fibres; 
keeps the air free of lint, dust and troublesome 
vapors; makes mills comfortable for both men and 
materials. Add it all up—from bale to bolt—and you 
get a total of 171 pounds of “ Air at Work” for every 
pound of cotton cloth made. 
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FOR TEXTILES and for practically any industry you 
care to name—Sturtevant engineered air is a “must” 
for protecting profits, by speeding and improving 
production. A Sturtevant Engineer will gladly show 
where it fits your post-war picture to ventilate, heat, 
air condition, convey materials, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel—more economically. 


B. RB STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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Cutting costs across the country 


WY/ HEnEver you.see Highway Trailers, 
hitting it off along the open road or 
plying busily between metropolitan termi- 
nals, you can be sure they’re cutting hauling 
costs for owners. Economy of operation is 


engineered into every Highway “Clipper” 


and “Freightmaster” to cut your ton-mile 
hauling costs. 

More than a quarter-century of successful 
experience has taught Highway Trailer 
engineers where strength is needed, where 


weight can be saved, how to achieve maxi- 
mum ease of handling. That knowledge 
can be utilized fully, because the greater part 
of the manufacturing operation is done in 
Highway’s own modern plants. 

Learn how the new Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers” now coming off 
the production lines can help you cut costs. 
The “Freightmaster” and “Clipper” book- 
lets give you all the facts. Write for your 
copies today. 


Write for full details on the Highway Warehouseman's Van featuring extra capacity, easy handling and low maintenance. 








HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Trock Trailers end Bodies © Earth Boring Machines © Winches cad other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY “ TRAILERS 
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“100 in geography? Why he can’t even 
find the Third Ave. delicatessen!” 


Little Louie’s bump of direction may 
be strictly from phrenology, but give 
him a map and he can trace a trail 
from Zanzibar to the Zuider Zee. 


There’s a difference—Louie can tell — 


his father—between a trip to the cor- 
ner store and riding the magic carpet 
of a Rand MCNally school map to the 
far corners of the world. 

Geography has come alive for Louie, 
and the world’s his oyster. He can 
actually see the relative distances be- 
tween cities and countries and con- 
tinents. He can visualize the effect 
of waterways and harbors on trans- 
portation and commerce. He doesn’t 
just memorize place names, but he 
sees for himself why some cities are 
“natural” trade centers—why some 
countries must import their food—how 
air travel can bring far countries closer. 


Studying his Rand M¢Nally school 
maps has started Louie on his under- 
standing of global thinking. The more 
clearly he has a mental picture of the 
world pattern, the better he can inter- 
pret its problems. 

Rand MC¢Nally’s school maps are 
real teaching tools, carefully graded 
to stimulate the child’s progressive 
development of geographical concepts, 
expertly planned and executed to lead 
him into an intelligent reading of 
maps that will serve him all his life: 
Many different useful projections are 


employed, the purpose of each map 


determining the projection used. 
Rand M¢Nally feels it a proud re- 
sponsibility to supply such vital edu- 
cational material’ to the Louies (and 
Louises) of today—the citizens of to- 


morrow. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Cslatlished 4856 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO e WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks » School Maps « Children’s Books - Road Maps 
Travel Folders « Tickets « Coupon Books - Maps « Atlases 

Globes - Bankers Monthly + Bank 
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American magazine I pick up has either a 
letter or story written about us by one of 
your jealous American women. Surely this 
is not the way to strengthen Anglo-American 
relationships. - 


I have just read a letter in your Aug. 6 


issue written by Misses Gene Dodson and 
Jo Trotter. Well, you can tell them this for 
me .. . that we are far from meek and: 
obedient, and we certainly don’t want them 
to change to our ways. If they tried all their 
lives, they could never hold a light to any of 
us, and if they think that the thousands of 
English girls who are in the States and who 
will be going there will be sat on by self- 
centered American women like those, they 
were never more mistaken. 


We make the boys know we have a heart 


and are not afraid to show it. Evidently that 
is what their men prefer, considering the 
number of marriages over here, and I know 
we'll all make them happy. 


I know there are only a few with the opin- 


ions of these two, as I correspond with sev- 
eral American girls who have an entirely 
different view and are anxious to meet us 


and be friends. 


Mars. L. VOELKER 
Basingstoke, Hants 
England 


Cl 


Arty for Art’s Sake 


Your article under Art in the Sept. 10 is- 





We who cannot own museums or run them 
(a vast merry? orenet do anything about 





A Mark Tobey: “Two Men” 
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WARNING! According to best 


estimates over 1,000,000 cars will 
go out of service this year. Will 
one of them be yours? 


OUT OF THE PICTURE ... wi//7 be yours ? 


‘ye day your car rolls along in plain view. A 
very pretty picture, too. Next day that car 
has dropped out — kerplop — leaving an empty 
and cheerless picture — for you! 
But there’s a bright side to the picture, as long 
as your car is still in it. Because there’s still time 
to see your Texaco Dealer! 


He knows that a crankcase full of clean, fresh 
insulated HAVOLINE or insulated TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL is a great life preserver for any car. 
And the car that gets its regular check-up on tires, 
battery, ignition system and other vital points 








REGISTERED FROM COAST-TO-COAST FIRE-CHIEF 
REST ROOMS AS CONDITIONS PERMIT GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION 





GASOLINE 








ALL NIGHT SERVICE 


A GREAT TEXACO DEALER LINE-UP 


SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK 








.. . is the car-that will stay on the job. And 
there’s nothing like MARFAK lubricant to protect 
the chassis against wear and tear. 

Your car has been in the picture a long, long 
time — at least three long years. Better see your 
Texaco Dealer right away. 


\oute welcome af 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN...Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night 
starring James Melton. See newspapers for time 
and stations. 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...VICTORY BONDS! 


© 1945 Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 














For Your 
Information... 


TT” years ago Mary Palmer took off for 
NEwswEEk’s London bureau in an 
American Export plane, trained up to 
Waterloo Station, and was spirited off in- 
to the deep black night in a high-domed 
taxi shared with a padlocked duffel bag 
and a diplomatic courier for the State De- 
partment. It was so dark she thought she 
was driving through a park until the 
small, blue sign ‘"\minating the Savoy 
doorway came into sight. She stepped out 
of the cab into the heart of a city torn by 





Lady From London 


four years of war. Last week, Mary re- 
turned from London, this time sharing 
the Queen Elizabeth with some 15,000 
GI's. Despite the extremely cramped quar- 
ters, she says: “It was worth the trip just 
to see those guys when the ship came into 
New York. I wasn’t exactly bored, myself.” 


Since her arrival she’s been drink- 
ing orange juice and milk by the gallon 
and eating eggs every time she sees them. 
For, although it’s been a fascinating two 
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years, life in London has been somewhat 
debilitating and still is. Mary reports: 
“Nothing, absolutely nothing hasimproved 
since the war ended. That makes it worse, 
because there’s no war to solidify and 
keep people going. They’re tired, they de- 
serve a rest and a few of the luxuries of 
life—but they aren’t going to get either. 
Their only consola- 
tion is comparing 
themselves with the 
Continent.” 


That Palmer pessi- 
mism may result 
partially from her 
first glimpses of this 
land of plenty. It’s 
only natural that 
she should quickly * 
compare our lot 
with that of the 
average Londoner 
with whom she has lived a couple of very 
rough years. Starting with the “little blitz” 
of February 1944 and on through the 
buzz bombs that summer, she saw at first ~ 
hand the privation and suffering which 
the British have undergone so nobly. De- 
spite the fact that women writers were 
rarely allowed to “see action,” Miss Palmer | 
has been one of NEwsweeEx’s top war | 
correspondents. She disclaims the title, 
however, with the remark that her sole 
injury was incurred when she skinned a 
knee stumbling over her typewriter ' when 
she thought a buzz bomb was ois in 
the window. 


She flew down to » the edge of the 
channel in a Liberator on D Day and says 
she'll never forget watching. the loading 
of the invasion barges, peering through 
the black night at our tanks as they 
inched along the road, down onto the pier 
and were swallowed by the hulking LST’s. 
The GI’s didn’t talk much, just lolled on 
top of the tanks, smoking. Then, frem out 
of the darkness came a sharp “Gosh! 


I wanna go home!” 


Mary considers herself lucky to 
have spent some time with the Ninth and 
Seventh Armies and even (now) to have 
dived into a manure pile in a German 
border town when the Nazis une 
started shelling. For six weeks she froze 
in the Hotel Scribe in Paris, and in May 
she had a few days in Copenhagen and 
saw the Nazi warships Nuremberg and 
Prinz Eugen handed over to the Allies. 
Also, she caught the Doenitz govern- 
ment’s wind-up in Flensburg. And now 
she’s catching up with America, which 
self-appointed task she expects to com- 
plete in a couple of very lazy months. 
After that, she returns to NEWSWEEK'S 
London bureau and the st pry of Britain’s 
road back. 
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Mary Palmer 





“You can come out from under those wraps now;’ said Mr. Friendly 


It all began as a quiver in the small of Bud Smith’s back. 
Then it got worse. 


Before you knew it, Bud Smith was freezing to death in 


the middle of the hottest August on record. 

Even seven blankets couldn't stop Bud from shivering, the 
day the mercury hit 97. 

That was the very moment Mr, Friendly, the American 
Mutual man stopped by. “A clear case of cold shivers if I ever 
saw one,” said Mr. Friendly. “And-I know exactly what to 
do about it!” 

Bud's teeth stopped chattering and Mr. Friendly went on. 

“These shivers come from worry. Worry about automobile 
accidents. Worry over lawsuits. Worry about fire destroying 
the home. The ‘way to get rid of these shivers is to eliminate 
the worry with American Mutual's All American P. 

Bud peeled three blankets off. 

“If your house burns down your insurance will cover it. If 


you have an accident both the lawsuit and damages to your 
car are provided for. All doctor and hospital bills are paid. 
If you'll just sign here, I think you'll find you can do without 
those blankets. 

“Where's my wife?” yelled Bud, throwing off the rest of’ 
the blankets, “This is no day for anything but a Mice air- . 
conditioned movie!” f 
P. S. No worry shivers. Get complete protection and save at the 
same time. Dividends have never been less than 20%. Two mil- — 
lion families are now protected by American Mutual. Send for 
your free copy of American Mutual’s All-American Plan. Also 
free: “Watch,” the magazine containing helpful peeeemtion on 
accident prevention. Write _ 

Dept. A-48. American Mutual 


. Liability Insurance Company, 
142 Berkeley Street, Botton 


16, Massachusetts. 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


A MERI CAN M U TUAL. .. the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1945, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
. 
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_ What's Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


T rabor Department officials expect 
Ford to be the first to settle with the 
United Automobile Workers on demands 
for wage increases (see page 33). They 
believe the company’s desire to get into 
full production ahead of competitors will 
induce it to make quick and generous 
concessions . . . After President Truman 
unceremoniously pulled the rug from 
under Will H. Davis, former Economic 
Stabilizer, an attempt was made to per- 
suade Davis to take a job in the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. He 
turned it down . . . Lt. Gen. Levin H. 
Campbell Jr., Chief of Ordnance now on 
loan to the Office of Reconversion, is 
the likely successor to Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell as head of the Army Service 
Forces . . . The President probably will 
ask Congress soon for a deficiency appro- 
priation for the National Labor Relations 
Board. It has insufficient funds and staff 
to meet increasing- union requests for it 
to conduct strike votes. 


Trouble Shooter |. 


The man who will direct governmental 
reorganization for President Truman is 


vate life is an insurance executive. A for- 
mer commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia, he was originally brought to the 
White House for what was supposed to 
be a brief period to liquidate war agen- 
cies. Now the President has asked him to 
stay indefinitely to streamline the gov- 
ernment and to be his contact with Con- 
gress on legislative problems. Allen is 
building -a staff to study the structure of 
the government and its manifold oper- 
ations. ; 


From Capito] Hill 


The President has told his old Senate 
pals on the Mead (formerly Truman) 
investigating committee, which was 
formed primarily to prevent frauds and 
improve efficiency during the war, that 
it should continue to see that no frauds 
arise in the demobilization period . . . 
The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, under Sen. Tom Connally, is holding 


up confirmation of Ambassador Spruille 


Braden as. Assistant Secretary of State in 


— Allen of Mississippi, who in pri-. 


order to give him an opportunity to tes- 
tify on U.S. policy toward Argentina. 
He will then receive unanimous con- 
firmation . . . Democratic secretaries on 
Capitol Hill have formed an organization 
to help reelect their bosses. 


Behind Strike Truce 


The real power behind the elevator 
strike truce in New York City was not 
Governor Dewey, who laid down the law 
in print (see page 33), but David Du- 
binsky, head of the AFL International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, who 
laid it down verbally. Dubinsky’s mem- 
bers lost about $5,000,000 in wages in 
five days of idleness. Dubinsky told 
David Sullivan, head of the striking ele- 
vator operators’ Local 32-B, to accept ar- 
bitration. Sullivan had agreed to the 
truce before Dewey's ultimatum was 
written. 


White House Notes 


Recent White House visitors report 
that President Truman is beginning to 
show the tiring effects of his duties. He is 
spending most of his time on domestic 
matters, leaving foreign affairs largely in 
the hands of Secretary of State Byres 
. ». It wasn’t all party for Truman at the 
Jefferson Islands outing. Ae» group of 
Democratic congressmen pressed him to 
clear future appointments with them be- 
fore announcements are made . . . With 
the President's approval, wives of the 
armed services’ top’ brass have enlisted 
Mrs. Truman in her first public activity 
as First Lady. She will head the sponsors 
for the $2,000,000 social center to be 
built in Washington as a memorial to 
war nurses . . . The President has told 
intimates that reduction in government 
expenditures should begin first in the 
White House itself. A study of White 


. House costs is under way. 


Back to Washington 


Government agencies deployed be- 
cause of Washington’s wartime conges- 
tion will be moved back to the capital 
despite the opposition of congressmen 
from the cities in which they are now lo- 
cated. Included are: the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, now’ in 
Philadelphia; the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion and the Employes Compensation 
Commission, New York; the National 
Park Service, the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 


Chicago; and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, Kansas City. The Veterans Ad- 
ministration insurance offices in New 
York will be decentralized and its head- 
quarters returned to Washington. 


N ational Notes 


Watch for sensations when the “celes- 
tial-marriage” case, involving polygamy 
in Utah and Arizona, ‘is argued before 
the Supreme Court next week by Har- 
old Judson, acting Solicitor General. Doc- 
uments to be filed put lurid sex novels 
in the shade . . . Former Labor Secretary 
Frances Perkins would like to return to 
government service as Federal Security 
Administrator . . . Both the War and 
Navy Departments are at work on higher 
basic salaries for officers to help offset 
the reduction in rank for those who were 
given temporary wartime promotions 
(see page 58). 





Trends Abroad 


Fiela Marshal Montgomery, British 
occupation chief in Germany, is defi- 
nitely on the way out, primarily because 
of his inability to get along with the Rus- 
sians.and Americans, and even with his 
own staff . . . Soviet authorities in Rus- 
sian-occupied Germany are taking fran- 
tic mass measures to forestall expected 
epidemics of typhus and typhoid this 
winter. With disrupted water-supply sys- 
tems open to drainage and typhoid and 
lice-spread typhus sure to break out, 
Marshal Zhukoff has ordered wholesale 
inoculation of civilians . . . If the Polish 
Provisional Government has its way, for- 
mer Premier Arciszewski will be asked 
by the British to refrain from all political 
activity and to leave London for the 
country. Incidentally, the Polish troops - 
in England shortly will be placed under 
British command. 


International Finance 


A Bulgarian diplomat, Boyan Athana- 
sov, recently arrived in Washington with- 
out funds to prepare for the reopening of 
the Bulgarian legation. . His first official 
act was to borrow $50 from the Legation 
ot Switzerland, which still acts as Bul- 
garia’s wartime “protective power.” 


Jap Unrest 

Some Japs did protest against the war. 
Strikes and mass demonstrations are re- 
vealed in a U.S. Army report that has 
just been completed. Apparently the in- 
stigators and even whole groups of Jap 
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workers were killed or sent to distant 
parts. of the empire. Newspapers and 
radio stations were forbidden to mention 
the strikes and protests, a fact that has 
encouraged U. S. belief that political re- 
habilitation of Japan may not be so diffi- 
cult as previously imagined. 


Reparations 


The U.S. will demand a full share of 
reparations from Germany and Japan, 
based on a composite of money spent, 
damage sustained, and casualties suf- 
fered. But, Congress consenting, it will 
keep only - enough to. satisfy private 
claims; the rest will be turned over to 
needier Allies to gain their good will and 
‘reduce their dependence on U.S. aid. 
Britain and the U.S. have informally 
agreed that each take an equal amount 
from Germany, and Britain has been told 
of the U.S. plan to divide part of its 
share among smaller European claimants. 
From Japan the U.S. proposes that the 
Allies take the entire East Asia invest- 
ments amounting to five to six billion dol- 
lars, plus heavy-machinery removals from 
the homeland to assure its military im- 
potence. Reparations Commissioner Ed 
Pauley will propose that Russia leave the 
immense Jap investment in Manchuria 
’ intact for China. 


Jap Face 


A recently completed U.S. Army In- 
telligence investigation into the Japa- 
nese killing of some 350 Germans in Ma- 
nila failed to turn up a plausible reason 
for the wholesale slaughter. The Ger- 
mans, many of whom served as Axis 
agents in the Philippine capital before 
the war, were slain By their former Jap- 
anese allies during the last hours of the 
U.S. attack on Manila. The only ex- 
planation advanced was that the Japs 
decided to do away with the Germans 
to keep them from witnessing recapture 
of Manila. 


File and Forget 


Completely ignoring the snubs_re- 
ceived, from the U.S. and British Gov- 
ernments, Generalissimo Franco last 
week requested the British Foreign Of- 
fice to file a protest on his behalf with 
Mexico for its recognition of the José 
Giral republican group as the legal gov- 
ernment of Spain. He addressed Britain 
as “one of the principal United Nations 
and a co-author of the Atlantic Charter.” 
The British are inclined to consign his 
note to the wastebasket. —_.. 


Foreign Notes 


A new Moscow traffic ruling that no 
“uncultural” car can be operated on Mos- 
cow streets between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
will simplify the traffic problem but com- 
plicate transportation for U.S. and Rus- 
sian drivers of jeeps. “Uncultural” cars 
include jeeps, trucks, and station wagons 
', .. Baul V. McNutt, U.S. High Com- 


missioner to the Philippines, plans an in- 
spection trip to Japan shortly after he 
sets up his office.in Manila . . . Discount 
the rumor in Washington diplomatic cir- 
cles that Andrei A. Gromyko, Soviet Am- 
bassador to the U.S., will be replaced. 
Soviet sources say he will return to Wash- 
ington soon . . . The State Department 
wants to send a number of qualified wom- 
en to assist in consular work in the Philip- 
pines, but General MacArthur has re- 
permission. 





Air vs. Rail 


Aitthough hearings won't begin until 
the next session of Congress, the rail- 
roads and airlines already have shaped 
their strategies in the coming battle over 
revision of the transportation laws. Con- 
tending that transportation is a “seam- 
less web,” the railroads will demand 
regulation of airlines by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It alone, they 
will say, is equipped to appraise’ invest- 
ment, taxation, subsidies, and other com- 
petitive factors impartially and to fix 
rates and schedules, whereas the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority and the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board are both “regulators and 
promoters” of air transport. For their 


part, the airlines will argue that control 


by the “railroad-minded” ICC means 
shackles. Both sides are seeking support 
among state and local governments and 
among shippers. 


Jap Textiles ; 

A bitter commercial dispute’ is going 
on behind the scenes over what is to be 
done with the Jap textile industry. The 
British want the industry curtailed se- 
verely or abolished so that British mills 
can regain their former business in India 
and the Far East. The Dutch, not wish- 
ing to be dependent on British mills, 
want a more moderate attitude for the 


- 


Jap home industry and are backing Chi-. 


nese efforts to assume control of Jap- 
owned mills in China. The U. S., having 
no great direct stake in textiles, is at- 
tempting to play the part of “honest 


broker,” thereby incurring the enmity 


of both parties. 


Business Footnotes 


Despite contrary pressure from the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, WPB. Chairman Krug still hopes 
that his recommendation for the dissolu- 
tion of the WPB on Nov. 1 will be ac- 
cepted by President Truman . . . The 
Ford Motor Co. is experimenting with 
jet propulsion for automobiles, The first 


commercial application is expected to be. 


on heavy trucks . . . A press preview of 
the Ford Laboratories, where research 
was conducted on pany secret war weap- 
ons, is being delayed because of the 
elder Henry Ford’s illness . . . Some 
WPB officials privately express the opin- 
ion that unemployment forecasts made 
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by other government agencies are too 
pessimistic. They believe that voluntary 
withdrawals from the labor force will he 
relatively heavy . . . OPA Administrator 
Bowles has passed. word to the Labor 
Department that he believes both the 
steel and petroleum industries could 
stand a 30% wage rise without general 
price increases. 





Miscellany 


E President Truman to carry on 
F.D.R.’s infantile-paralysis program and 
launch the March of Dimes campaign 
next year. He also may record an album 
of old favorites on the piano which will 
be sold at popular prices, with the pro- 
ceeds going to the fund . . . For the first 
time the Salvation Army, which lost some 
of its identity during the wer while work- 
ing under USO auspices, is establishing 
a nationa] public-relations and informa- 
tion office in New York ... . Lt. Col. James 
P. Devereux, Marine hero of Wake Is- 
land, has been besieged by so many offers 
for his life story that he’s hired a literary 
agent. 


Book Notes 


Former Prime Minister Churchill will 
not write any books or articles for the 
time being because it might” injure his 
political position. (There would be little 
financial return because of the high in- 
come tax.) If he does write anything, it 
probably will be for publication after his 
death . . . Former WPB Chief Donald 
Nelson’s book, tentatively titled “Arsenal 
of snags now being prepared for 
publication Harcourt, Bracé, pats 
most of his fellow WPB members on,the 
back but slams the Army. Ferdinand 
Eberstadt, the power of the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, is the book’s vil- 
lain. General Somervell also receives 
some rough treatment . . . Lee G. Miller, 
who managed the late Erie Pyle’s af- 
fairs as a Scripps-Howard syndicate edi- 
tor, is writing a biography of the colum- 
nist for Holt. Miller recently spent a 
month with Mrs. Pyle going over her 
husband’s papers and correspondence. 


' Movie Lines 


Hal Roach comedies will become reg- 
ular screen fare again in a few months. 
Roach, recently discharged by the Army, 
will reopen his Culver City studio, which 
was taken over by the Air Forces motion- 
picture unit for training films . . . Johnny 
Weissmuller will drop his ape man’s cos- 
tume and hair-do. for: the. first time in 
Paramount's “Swamp Water” . . . In view 
of the verification of Japanese torture 
stories, Twentieth Century-Fox will re- 
issue its film, “The Purple Heart,” imme- 
diately . . . A definite upward trend in 
movie attendance will be indicated in the 
latest check of the industry by Audience 
Research, Inc., Dr. George Gallup’s mov- 
ie survey agency. 

















The Good Old Days were awful 












RANDPA worked twelve hours a day fora dollar. Today his grandson 
works fewer hours for many times as much. The reason is that grand- 


son has modern machines that make him more productive and so worth more. 


If grandson decides to limit his production to grandpa’s output, he'll 
get grandpa’s pay. That is simple economics and all the laws, directives, 


bureaus and “leaders” in the world can’t change it. 


But if grandson decides to use his modern machines efficiently, to pro- 
duce more and more, he reduces the cost of what he makes. The lower the 
cost, the more people who can and will buy it. The more who buy it, the 


more secure the workman’s job and the more he can be paid. 


There are thousands of modern war-built machines in this country 
that can be turned into peace-time production. If they are efficiently 
used, we will have jobs ana prosperity. If they are not used, or are used 
inefficiently, we will have a 1907 or 1932 depression. And those 
“good old days” were awful. ! : 


WARNER 
& YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS WITH 
SWASEY WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Washington | aay | Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





President Truman’s troubles are snowballing both at home and 
abroad. The domestic scene is darkened by industrial ‘strife and 
Congressional inactivity. The foreign outlook is bleak because 
of the apparent failure of the Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
London and growing criticism of occupation policies in Ger- 
many and Japan. 


The President’s personal popularity has held up remarkably well 
so far, but White House political advisers have no illusions 
about the future. They fully realize that accumulating dissatis- 
factions will soon show up. in public-opinion polls—that the 
President can’t long retain good will on both right and left, 
as well as center. 


Opposition is gathering fastest on the left. In spite of the Presi- 
dent’s adoption of the New Deal program in his public state- 
ments, the more radical elements in the labor movement are 
beginning to grumble about his performance. Some labor lead- 
ers insist that he is not applying enough pressure on Congress 
to force through the measures he has endorsed. 


How much the incipient labor defection will amount to is still 
uncertain. The PAC can express its protest by running its own 
candidates ‘in the Congressional primaries next year. But in 
1948, unless labor organizes its own party, it will have to choose 


‘between Truman and a Republican nominee. Even Sidney Hill- 


man feels that the time for an American Labor party has not 
yet arrived. 


Control of private housing costs is a lost cause. OPA officials 
privately admit that they have no chance of persuading Con- 
gress, in its present mood, to pass OPA Administrator Bowles’s 
bill to fix ceiling prices on finished homes. Bowles appealed to 
Congress when the Administration ordered him to remove price 
controls on building materials. 


Bowles is so pessimistic about the chances of avoiding serious 


_ price inflation that he has told friends he would welcome dis- 


missal. But he is determined not to quit so long as the OPA has 
a chance of slowing down the inflationary spiral. : 


Most of Truman’s labor legislation will be killed or amended 
beyond recognition. His bill increasing minimum-wage stand- 
ards from 40 to 65 cents an hour hasn’t a prayer in the House. 


‘The watered-down Senate version of his bill extending unem- 


ployment compensation probably will stay bottled in the House 
Ways and Means Committee, in spite of his efforts to pull the 
cork. The so-called ,Full Employment Bill, as amended by the 
Senate, has a fair chance in the House. 


The outlook for social-security and public-works measures cut 
to the New Deal pattern is no better. Supporters of the Murray 
bill to create a Missouri Valley Authority in the image of the 
TVA concede that this legislation has no immediate chance. 
They are thinking in terms of a five-year fight. The Murray- 
Wagner-Dingell Bill adding health insurance to the social se- 
curity program is another long-range legislative enterprise. 


Reforms like the Fair Employment Practices Bill and a measure 
to outlaw the poll tax will be filibustered to death on the Senate 


“AL 


floor if they get that far. The Southern Democrats who oppose 
these measures also have been deserting their party to support 
the Republican minority on such issues as the proposal to raise 
maximum unemployment benefits to $25 a week. 


Continuation of some wartime controls, limited tax reductions, 
and routine appropriations are about all the President can be 
sure of getting out of this Congress. The draft probably will 


‘continue. The OPA law will not be repealed for the time being. 


Agricultural price supports will be retained. There will be ap- 
propriations also for foreign relief and Federal support for a 
home-building program. 


The present strike wave, if it develops into a prolonged and 
widespread blockade to-reconversion, may jar Congress out of 
its lethargy but the resulting action won’t please Truman. This 
could have the effect of stampeding the Burton-Ball-Hatch 
semicompulsory arbitration bill, or something like it, through 
the House and Senate. The President, as well as organized 
labor and management, opposes this legislation. 


A bill providing for voluntary arbitration probably will be en- 
dorsed by Truman after the forthcoming management-labor 
conference called by Labor Secretary Schwellenbach. Adminis- 
tration senators already are plugging a bill of this kind, intro- 
duced by Senator McMahon. 


The Labor Department will cast off some existing agencies and 
services in its current reorganization. -Labor-management pro- 
duction committees sponsored by the War Production Board, 
for example, either will be liquidated or turned over to the 
states. The U. S. Employment Service will be retained, if Con- 


gress consents, but its activities in the field will be curtailed. 
: e 


Army surpluses in Europe are going begging. Foreign govern- 
ments are reluctant to buy left-over Army vehicles because 
many of them are well worn and in bad repair. Most other Army 


stores are not what Europe wants. Food and raw materials not 


to be found in Army warehouses are the top items on European 
shopping lists. 


A Belgian-American agreement now in process of negotiation 
will provide for delivery to Belgium of some $90,000,000 worth 
of American goods, only a small part of its Army surplus. Some 
$40,000,000 of the total will be in Lend-Lease goods now on 
order or in transit. Belgium is the only European government 
with a favorable Lend-Lease balance. It supplied the American 
Army with $140,000,000 worth of goods and services and got 
only $50,000,000 worth from the U. S. 


State Department information will remain hard to get in spite 
of the promise of William Benton, new press-relations chief, that 
reporters will henceforth get all the news that’s fit to print about 
America’s foreign relations. Secretary Bymes subscribes to the 
theory that important diplomatic negotiations cag’t--be con- 
ducted successfully in a goldfish bowl. 


Byrnes was responsible for the tightness of information at 
the London Conference. The British Foreign Office, as host to 
the conference, proposed that each delegation appoint a press- 
relations officer and that each foreign minister hold periodical 
press conferences, Byrnes refused, so the whole thing was called 
off and reporters had to scramble for what news they got dur- 
ing the meetings. 
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Somewhere in the Pacific 
. « - you know I’ve never 
been any place yet where 
they don’t have some Beech- 
crafts and I don’t believe 
Pll ever find the place that 
doesn’t have them. 
HR.S.; Amm 3/c 


w 


Oahu, Hawaiian Islands: ... 
Get -quite a thrill whenever 
I see an SNB (Beechcraft) 
over here. Was out at sea 
not long ago‘and had an 
opportunity to see them op- 
erate....C.M.T.; PhoM 3/c. 


x 


Okinawa: . . . I have seen 
several Beechcrafts in my 
trip and they looked plenty 
nice. ... EB.Y.; Cpl. . 


w 


Philippine Islands: ... 
Talked with some Air Corps 
boys, and I wasn’t surprised 
when they said the Beech- 
craft is the nicest riding 
plane they’ve ever ridden in. 
Guess that’s why, the gener- 
als use them, ... V.K.; S 


~ *& 
Corregidor: . . . I have seen 
Beechcrafts, from one to a 


dozen qn about every island 
we have been to. They have 


really done a swell job. A ~ 


first class machinist that is 
in our engine room, came 
off Corregidor when it fell, 


in one of them. He says an 


angel will never look any 
better to him than a Beech- 
craft....K.LS.; F f/e 


* 


China: . . . The one thing I 
want to do is to repair a 
Beechcraft, but that will 
Probably never happen as 
the plane is one hell of a 
800d ship. . . . R.J.S.; Pfc. 


* 


Iwo Jima: . . . There’s a lot 
of islands between here and 
Wichita, and on every one I 
haven’t missed seeing a 

cheraft. . .. B.G.; S/Sgt. 


* 


Assam, India: .. . Even now 
in CBI. and ATC opera- 
tions, I see the (Beechcraft) 
C-45 and AT-7 in constant 

































use, and everything has 
been in perfect agreement 
wherever I go as to quality 
and performance. .... 
J.R.B.; 1st Lt. 


-% 


Myithyina, Burma: ... A 
buddy of mine over here is 
a former Beechcraft AT-11 
pilot for bombardier train- 
ing. We've both flown the 
1l’s and also the 7’s and I 
might say that they are the 
finest and easiest handling 
ship the Air Corps have. ... 
W.T.R. 
w 


Admiralty Islands: ... 
Recent pictures of Beech 
planes around the _ globe 
remind me to inform you 
that even here in the 
Admiralties Beech is doing 
its part — and well, for daily 
one can see on the line 
GB-2’s, and even C-45B’s. 
The entire flight crew has a 
good word for the plane. 
... E.T.A.; Lt. (jg) 


ee E 


In the Atlantic: ... No mat- 
ter where I go you will see 
a Beech and we have been 
in some rather remote spots. 
Lots of planes come and go 
‘but every one stops to see a 
Beech take off or land. ... 
P.W.W.; AMMF 2/c 


* 


Greenland: . . . Ours was 
one of the first of the Arc- 
tic Search and _ Rescue 
squadrons, and now and 






then we would get calls 
from.a ship which was lost. 
We had two. Beechcraft 
AT-7’s stationed there and 
they were pressed into serv- 
ice on the rescue missions. 
They performed wonder- 
fully well. 


% 


North Africa: ... Rarely do 
I find an Army, Navy or 
Marine flier who at some 
time did not train in a 
Wichita plane, Everywhere 
I fly I find Beechcrafts 


* doing their part and more. 


Beechcrafts are working 
every day all around the 
world. ...C.R.; Lt. 


w 


France: ...I saw an AT-11 
(Beechcraft) the other day. 
I know you would have 
been pleased with many 
favorable comments it 
evoked from both. the pilots 
and the mechanics. It seems 
to be a characteristic of 
most of those gentlemen to 
find fault with any and all 
transient ships but they 
hadn’t anything but good to 
say for “your baby.” ... 
C.K. 


* 


Germany: . .. Over here 
Beechcrafts are thought 
very highly of. They are 
known as the limousine of 
generals. Reliable enough 
for a general and when.a 
guy who has his choice like 
that picks them you know 
the plane is good.... 
R.D.P.; Cpl. 


. many compliments. 


During the war Beechcraft received thousands 

> of letters from members of our armed forces 

== in training camps and on battle fronts every- 
where. The following excerpts gleaned from 
just a handful of these letters are eloquent 
testimony of how well Beechcrafts did their 
part in the war. The same good opinion of 
Beechcrafts held now by service men and 
women will be earned also by Beechcraft's 
new postwar models. 


Panama, Central America: 
. .. I have been in several 
places in Central America 
seeing good old Beechcrafts 
every place. ...J.W.D:; Cpl. 


® 


Florida: . . . The general at 
the camp in Florida where 
I am stationed has a UC-45 
which makes me homesick 
for Beechcraft each time I 
see it. I’ve even had a ride 
in it—it’s really_.a swell 
plane. ...V.M.B.; Pfc. 


bs 


Texas: . . . Beech is the 
nicest place I have ever 
worked in my life, and not 
only that, but the pilots say 
the AT-11 is their favorite 
ship. ... V.J.K.;. Cpl. 


w 


California: . . . The pilots 
like the Beechcrafts and the 
ones who ride in them give 
... the 
reputation Beech has built 
in the past will pay off in 
the post war years. ... 
E.H.C.; AMM 2/c 


* 


Costa Rica: . . . I certainly 
like the Beechcraft. So do 
all the pilots. ... V.L.T; 
S/Sgt. 


w 


Note: Originals of these let- 
ters are on file at the Beech 
Aircraft Corporation’s office 
in Wichita. 


Beech Aircraft 


coRPORATION 


BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 


IT MAY HAVE 
BEEN MERELY 


COINCIDENCE . .. 


Hiroshima, where millions of ball bearings were stock-piled, was target for the 


first atomic bomb in history. 


Schweinfurt and the other Nazi ball bearing centers were primary objectives of our 


bombers in Europe. 


Yes, the heart of any nation’s in- 
dustrial might is the ball bearing. 

Nothing rolls like a ball. It is nature’s 
favorite, strongest form. Thus, the 
ball bearing is a “natural” for the 
higher speeds, heavier loads and 
greater rigidity demanded by today’s 


exacting production standards. 


When designing your new machines, 
take advantage of the creative engi- 
neering, technical skill, long experi- 
ence and precision manufacturing 
methods of New Departure—the 
world’s greatest maker of ball bearings. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 
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° A WELL-INFORMED,PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY * 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


Volume XXVI Number 15 - 


‘Labor Troubles Dominate 
the American Transition Scene 
as Unrest Spreads Abroad 


The dancing was over. The cheers had 
died away. Last week there was nothing 
but a wistful:memory of the wild rejoic- 
ing that victory had brought nearly two 
months ago. Americans had been told to 
- expect a hard transition to peace, but few 


had listened. Now the. peace seemed al- 


most hopelessly complex. Wherever they 
looked—from the streets of Saigon to the 
picket lines of Detroit—the theme was 
trouble. 

In London the Council of Forei 
Ministers was deadlocked even in the 
initial 0 of planning for peace. In 
Paris blind and crippled veterans paraded 
‘silently in protest against the high cost 
‘of living. In Buenos Aires hundreds of 
friends: of the democratic way were 
clapped into jail by their militarist mas- 
ters. In Indo-China, in Java, and in In- 
dia, nationalists rioted against foreign 
tule. In Germany a belated houseclean- 
ing revealed hundreds of Nazis still. in 
key government - positions. From both 
Germany and Japan the official word of 
the Soupying authorities foretold famine 
and bankruptcy and appeals for substan- 
tial American aid. ; 

At home war-repressed differences— 
aoe economic, and recigh--eobe in- 
to the open in varying but portentous 
degree. Already shattering hopes for a 
quick return to the era of the motorcar, 
the nylon stockings, and the washing 


«machine was the most widespread out- 


break of labor unrest in a generation. 


oon 


The Flood at the Door 

Both in numbers and in violence, the 
strike waves of other years had been big- 
ger and bloodier. At the height of the 
sitdown strategy in June 1937, work 
stoppages called out 475,000 workers; in 
April 1041, 570,000; in June 1943, 600,- 
000. By contrast, official estimates last 
week placed the number of workers di- 
.tectly involved at 275,000. 
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Peace on Earth! Its Magic Light 
Is Dulled by Riot, Strike, Dissent 


But today’s labor uprising was in one 
ominous respect more critical. Whereas 
earlier walkouts had largely centered only 
around a few industries (19387, Little 
Steel and automobile, and 1941 and 
1943, coal), the strikes this time were all- 
enveloping, geographically as well as in- 
dustrially. From coast to coast, from local 
enterprises to giant industries, labor un- 
rest reared up sharply. Whether it was 
a question of being unable to shop at a 
strike-bound neighborhood grocery or to 
put in the winter fuel supply, virtually no 
American remained unafected. 


Giants in Turmoil: Among the dis- 
putes, seven were in vital fields: 

Om: Dominating the picture was a 
walkout in seven states of some 35,000 
oil-refinery workers: (Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union, CIO), which closed 31 
plants with a total capacity of 1,236,000 
barrels a day. Cause: the union’s demand 
for a 80 per cent industrywide wage 
raise, ‘countered by the companies’ pro- 
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posal for a 15 per cent increase negotiated 
company by company. Effects: a severe 
drop in civilian gas supplies, a threat to 
fuel-oil stocks and to export schedules, 
and, most immediately important, a mili- 
tary shortage of 150,000 barrels daily, 
imperiling redeployment and transport of 
forces both here and abroad. 

While seizure of the refineries was 
urged upon President Truman, Secretary 
of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach called 
to Washington representatives of the un- 
ion and the companies, deadlocked after 
a three-day conlidenes in Chicago. His 
action brought the Administration to a 
vital showdown not only on its wage pol- 
icy but on Schwellenbach’s own avowed 
“do-nothing-but-conciliate” attitude. 

AvTOMOBILEs: In Detroit the strike of 
4,500 employes of the Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Co., begun Aug. 25, unauthorized 
by the union (CIO United Automobile 
Workers) and held responsible for the 
layoff of 50,000 Ford Motor Co. workers, 
persisted despite a back-to-work plea by 


‘UAW President R. J. Fhomas. Cause: a 


regional War Labor Board refusal to re- 
instate three minor union officials of thir- 
teen employes fired. by the company last 
April. Other strikes in the industry in- 
cluded 10,000 workers at the Ford plant 
in Windsor, Ont. (Cause: the wage-hour 
issue), 7,500 at the General Motors Diesel 
division in Chicago (Cause: accumulated. 
grievances), and 6,000 at General Motors 
three Frigidaire plants in Dayton (cause: 
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In restless Detroit an injured picket is hauled to safety by angry friends 
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New York garment workers idle through the elevator strike . . . Lancaster, Pa., trolley strikers get a taste of violence 


ion of four workers). Effects: an 
estimated 94,000 workers forced into 
idleness and a threat to slow down the 
auto industry's reconversion pace (see 
page 72). 
Further trouble loomed over the 
UAW’s drive for an indu ide 30 per 
cent pay raise. Upon formal union appli- 
cation under the terms of the Smith- 
Connally Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board began setting up machinery 


for strike votes among 350,000 General © 


Motors employes (scheduled for Oct. 24) 
and 120,000 Chrysler employes (Oct. 25). 
A formal request impended for a similar 
strike vote for 200,000 Ford workers. 


LumseEr: Some 500 sawmills, logging 
camps, and woodworking plants in the 
Pacific Northwest—supplying 30 per cent 
of the nation’s lumber—shut down in a 
strike of 60,000 members of the North- 
west. Council of Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers (AFL). Cause: union demands 
for an industry minimum wage of $1.10 
an hour. Current scales average from 70 
to 90 cents an hour. Effects: a threat to 
perishable fruit worth $75,000,000 which 
is dependent on wooden crates for ship- 
ment, shortage of consumer fuel supplies 
of wood and sawdust, serious shortages 
in retail lumber yards, in turn affecting 
nationwide construction plans, and the 
threat of an AFL-CIO clash over the 
question of whether the AFL strikers 
would be joined by 40,000 members of 
the International Woodworkers of Amer- 
ica (CIO). The CIO, seeking its own 25- 
cent-an-hour boost, agreed to meet with 
Federal conciliators before taking strike 
action. 


Coat: The closedown of coal mines in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ken- 


tucky reached a total of 102, with 45,000 © 


men thrown out of work by the strike. 
Cause: the proposal of John L. Lewis's 
United Mine Workers to unionize 50,000 
pit foremen and supervisors. Effects: a 


loss of 260,000 tons of coal daily, an in- 
direct crisis in steel through the shut- 
down of several blast furnaces, and the 


threat of a general strike of 450,000 


miners. 

In a telegram to mine operators Lewis 
hinted at a nationwide stoppage. He de- 
manded a Washington conference to 
the long-standing dispute—or eise, the 
fiery union leader declared, his UMW 
would feel “free to take such independ- 
ent action as may be required.” 


The Big Walk-Up: In New York 16,- 
000 members of the Building Service Em- 
ployes Internanonal Union (AFL) struck 
or six days, stopping elevator service in 
some 2,000 loft and office buildings, in- 
cluding the Empire State and Wool- 
worth. Cause: union protest of a regional 
WLB ruling on wage provisions of its 


proposed contract, which scaled down — 
more qostine recommendations made - 
y 


earlier by. a WLB panel. Effects: an esti- 
mated 1,500,000 workers either kept 
from their skyscraper jobs or forced to 
climb to them on foot; an estimated $50,- 
000,000 loss in business in the garment 


center alone; a Railway Express Agency © 


embargo on incoming New York ship- 


‘ments. 
Minor effects: ingenuity in circumvent-. 


ing the skyscraper dilemma (many firms 
set up shop in lobbies and on curbs, or 
hoisted — and food by the old- 
fashioned basket-and-string technique), 


-and a crop of tall-building tales. Among 


them: a musician lugged a bass drum 24 
stories to a radio studio only to find that 


a rehearsal had been canceled; a police-- 


man walked 31 stories to rescue a heart- 
attack victim, failed to find him, and 
walked down again (the victim was on 
the 38rd floor). 


On Safurday the strike ended when — 


both sides agreed to Gov. Thomas E. 


Dewey’s proposal: to appoint an arbitra- - 


tor to decide the strike issues within ten 





East Chicago, Ind., oil refineries are | shut 


vf 


Shipyard workers use the old sitdown 





New York Daily News 
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Harlem high-school boys emerge from street battle . . . In Philadelphia striking candy makers seek a 5-cent-an-hour raise 


Acme Photos 


tactics in a Camden, N. J., dispute 


devs (see Periscope, page 27). But the 
East had other troubles. 


TextiLes: Along the Eastern seaboard, 
68,000 members of the Federation of 
Dyers, Finishers, Printers, and Bleachers 
of America (CIO) walked out, closing 
284 textile printing and dyeing plants. 


’ Cause: union demands for a 15-cent-an- 


hour wage increase for dyers. Effects: 
threatened slowdown of 500,000 garment 
workers’ jobs. 


SurpsBuILpING: In the first major .ap- 
plication of the sitdown technique since 
before the war, 17,500 employes of the 
New York Shipbuilding Corp. yard at 
Camden, N. J., stopped work for six days. 
Cause: dismissal of 25 welders for loaf- 
ing. The union, Industrial Union of Ma- 
rine and Shipbuilding Workers, CIO, 
agreed to return to work Monday under 
an agreement with management to work 
out an understanding on “proper control 
for loafing or of employes failing to re- 
port to work.” 


Trouble Now, Trouble Ahead: Small- 
er strikes, too, plagued the nation. In 
Newark, N. J., a strike of bakery drivers 
caused voluntary bread rationing by res- 
taurants and groceries; in the same state 
242 stores of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. closed because of a retail-clerk 
walkout; in Manitowoc, Wis., 600 alu- 
minum workers walked out because of 

“impossible working conditions”; at East 
Alton, IIl., 4,000 employes of the Western 
Cartridge Co. struck. 

The picture was not entirely without 
hope. While new strikes cropped up, 
others were settled—notably the nineteen- 
day-old strike of 12,000 white-collar 
workers at Westinghouse Electric; those 
of 3,500 Yale &/Towne Manufacturing 


Co. “employes; 3,100 employes of the 


Murray Corp. of America (like the Kelsey- 
Hayes strike, directly affecting the auto- 
mobile industry as an auto-parts maker); 


and 1,000 pumping-station operators. of 
the United Fuel Gas Co. fields in West 
Virginia, Ohio, and Kentucky. 

But indications were plain that the la- 
bor unrest would grow a lot worse be- 
fore it got better. Ominously, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board disclosed that 
in September alone it had received 276 
requests for strike votes from unions in 
virtually every state, with 34 petitions re- 
ceived on Sept. 24. This was the highest 
single day’s total in NLRB history. For 
this “almost hopeless” situation, the 
NLRB declared it would have to seek 
more money and more staff help. 


New Roads Needed: In Congress, the 
labor situation met with chill disfavor. 
One immediate token of it was the House 
Ways and Means Committee’s shelving 
of a bill for Federal-implemented un- 
employment compensation (see page 
86). Another was a proposal by Rep. 
Howard Smith of Virginia to repeal the 
ineffectual Smith-Connally Act, of which 
he was co-author, with its provision for 
strike votes at government expense. 

Elsewhere in capital officialdom a 
longer view prevailed. To many, a new 
government policy on wages and hours 
and permanent machinery for the amica- 
ble settlement of labor-management dis- 
putes seemed essential bulwarks against 
continued unrest. Toward these goals 
plans went forth in Washington for a 
crucial labor-management conference in 
early November. Out of this could come 
an ‘over-all formula designed to keep 
the industrial peace. 


Poe 


Race Riots Jr. 


The strike spirit last week percolated 
down to’an unexpected level. In New 
York 6,000 high-school students staged 
a three-day walkout from classes in sym- 
pathy with a demand by their athletic 
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coaches for 
regular school hours. 

But what originated largely as a lark, 
with many youthful strikers happily ab- 
sent from classes even after the Board of 
Education had yielded to the coaches, 
ended on a note of serious racial tension. 
At the Benjamin Franklin High School in 
East Harlem a long-dormant feud flared 
in the mixed white and Negro student 
population of 1,200. 

The trouble, ~~ sparked by the 
excitement of the walkout, actually rose 
from long-standing resentment over in- 
creased Negro enrollment in the school, 
a rumor that a Negro teacher had struck 
a white pupil, and, more immediately, an 
altercation between the two races over 
a basketball game. 


Hate in the Schoolyard: In two 
pitched battles—morning and afternoon— 
500 students outside the build- ~ 


ay for time put in 4fter™ 
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Sort of Leery 


Two labor-endorsed bills representin 
two key phases of President Truman's 
21-point domestic program floundered in 
Congress last week in the wake of the 
nation’s spreading strikes: 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: An 
already hostile House Ways and Means 
Committee received a Senate bill to im- 


plement state me a ag compensa- 
inds, 


tion with Federal. and promptly 
pigeonholed it. The action, taken on a 
14-10 vote; resulted in the President’s 
summoning the Democratic committee 
members to the White House but at the 
week end his efforts to revive the measure 
appeared unljkely to succeed. 

Futt EMPLoYMENT: The _ Senate 
passed and sent to the House the Murray 
Full Employment Bill after first watering 
it down to a point which satisfied its 


———$—— 


8 against the full-employment 

with no disposition to rush matters. 

man Carter Manasco, bama Demo- 

crat, said: “The folks are kind of leery of 

this planning. They sort of believe that 

= snagre are gi mostly in 

planning bigger and more permanent 

jobs for themselves.” 
> e e 

Where’s Marjorie? 

Slowly the steamer Lurline nosed into 
her pier at San Francisco. The Port of 
Embarkation band struck up “Here 
Comes the Bride.” Aboard, shouting 
GI’s, sailors, and Australian wives of 
American servicemen crowded the rail, 
laughing and waving to friends on the 
ae. After a 7,000-mile voyage, the Lur- 
ine was home with a cargo of 700 brides 
and 2,500 returning veterans. — 

Frank Stepan, 29, could control his 
excitement no longer. He ran 





ing wielded knives and clubs, 
threw bottles and rocks from ad- 
jacent rooftops, and defied police 
summoned by a riot call. Herded 
into their schoolrooms after the 
morning clash, they rioted again 
after dismissal. A police squad, 
assigned to give Negroes protec- 
tion to bus, subway, and ele- 
vated stops, beat a hasty retreat 
to the building, herding their 
charges ahead of them. Then 
police drove off the white boys 
while an official hurriedly called 
for special buses to be ‘sent to 
the school. 

Finally, the Negro students 
were escorted by police into the 
buses. Five of the Negroes, aged 
16 to 18, were arrested for pos- 
session of dangerous weapons ° 
—knives, razors, bailing hook, ice 
picks, and a homemade gun. 

To ward off a new outbreak, 
city officials arranged to post po- 
licemen and detectives at all 
schools in the five boroughs and 
to keep precautionary forces of 
200 at precinct station houses in 
Harlem and the Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant section of Brooklyn, another 
area of racial friction. The police 
saw in the uprising the hand of 
professional agitators. Police or- 





: Aeme 
Rail Birds: Lifting of the wartime ban on visitors to 
the Capitol’s upper balconies brings curious sightseers up 
under the dome for a look at the sights below. 


along the dock shouting up at 
the portholes: “Any seen 
Mrs. Frank A. StepanP” Re- 
leased from the Army two weeks 
ago after serving 40 months in 
the Pacific, Frank had made a 
hectic 1,400-mile trip from 
Whitehall, Mont. For hours he 
had waited at Pier 15. Finally 
he pleaded with MP’s to let him 
pass through the crowded gates 
to beg br na hg i ger 
might pse his blon e 
Marjorie, 20, and his baby 
daughter Mary. He hadn’t seen 
either for sixteen months. 


' Waiting Under the ‘S’: Port 
officials put two gangways in 
place and the slow 

assengers be 
Kissed and cried ha 
the pier. Frank 
to the “S” of the alphabetic cus- 
toms section to wait. “I haven't 
seen them yet,” he told a friend. 
“I'll bet Marjorie’s getting her 
suitcases together down in her 
stateroom.” 

As the minutes became hours, 
Frank's excitement changed to 
worry. He recalled how Mar- 
jorie and the baby. had been 
taken from the embarkation ros- 





ders. went out to arrest all per- 


sons instigating and fomenting the dem- 


onstrations. 

The race issue, junior variety, also 
stirred Gary, Ind., and Chicago’s South 
Side. In three schools in the adjacent 
cities some 2,250 white students shunned 
classrooms in a move to put Negroes in 
schools of their own. In Chicago, Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly ascribed the unrest to 
a childish prank. But in Gary further 
crises impended. While the school board 
ordered the expulsion of striking students 
aged sixteen or older at Froebel High 
School, 400 parents of strikers held a 
_ mass meeting to organize backing for 

their children. 


‘tives succeeded in bl 


conservative opponents (see Ralph Ro- 
bey’s Business . Tides). Chief diluting 
amendment: a provision sponsored by 
Sen. Robert A. Taft to prevent deficit 
spending in financing annual job budgets. 
It would require the President to submit 
a tax program to raise any funds required. 

Actually the crux of the Senate debate 
was not “full employment” but deficit 
spending. Senate New Dealers wanted 
the program underwritten by a blank 
check reminiscent of the ‘80s; conserva- 
them. 

In the House, even the diluted version 
faced tough going. The House Expendi- 
tures Committee reportedly stood 13 to 


ter a few days before the pre- 
vious ship left Brisbane last April. He 
questioned some of the debarking pas- 
sengers. Since Frank and Marjorie were 
married in Brisbane in June 1943, they 
had waited for this day. The last time he 
saw her was in May 1944. After fighting 
in the Philippines campaign he got an 
emergency: furlough. to visit his wife 
when their daughter was born. 

“She's got to be on this ship!” he cried 
to a Red Cross worker. “She vabled me 
just before the Lurline left that she 
would be aboard. Why, she was the sec- 
ond person to be listed of the whole 700 
making the trip!” 

His face strained with anxiety, Frank 
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Colonel Devereux, Wake Island’s gallant hero, pauses in California on final leg of long journey home to his son Paddy 


appealed to the customs inspector. Was 
Marjorie on the passenger roster of the 
Lurline? A search of the records supplied 
the heartbreaking answer: Marjorie had 
again been left at Brisbane, just as the 
ship sailed, to make room for returning 
servicemen. 


aaa 


Dad’s Home! 


At 6 a.m. last Wednesday, when most 
of the boys he knows were sound asleep, 
11-year-old Paddy Devereaux scrambled 
out of bed in Chevy Chase, Md., said a 


hurried prayer, and impatiently began 


dressing. 
Quickly, he put on long green tweed 


‘ trousers, a blue sports jacket, and a Chi- 


. that he 


nese officer's cap his grandfather, Col. 
John P. Welch, had picked up in the 
China-Burma-India theater. 

Racing downstairs, Paddy was all for 
setting off at once for Union Station in 
Washington. His grandmother restrained 
him. The train was:not due until 9:17 
and he would need a big breakfast. When 
at ‘last they started, Paddy carried a box 
of monogrammed handkerchiefs he had 
bought with his own money—a gift for 
his father, Lt. Col. James Patrick Sinnott 
Devereux, heroic defender of Wake Is- 
land. 

To reporters and photographers wait- 
ing at the station, Colonel Welch intro- 
duced his grandson: “Here he is—Dude 
Devereux.” Everybody laughed good- 
naturedly and Paddy smiled as a token 
ew he was being kidded. He 
looked very calm but the members of the 
Devereux clan around him knew how 
Paddy felt. It was his day. 


‘Dear Daddy—’ Paddy could remem- 
ber everything. They were living in 
Honolulu in September 1941, and he was 
7 and in the second grade when his fa- 
ther, then a major, was assigned to the 
Wake Island garrison command. Paddy 
and his mother were to come home to 
live at Governors Island, N. Y., with Mrs.. 
Devereux’s parents, Colonel and Mrs. 
Welch. Paddy promised to write once a 
month, and his father said he would try 
to do the same. ; 


hopes one day to 


Paddy could remeinber the day Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. He prayed hard at 
church that evening. Then later—during 
the siege of Wake—he had got into a 
scrap at the Army Post school. He tcld 
his grancfather about it: “One of the 
Army kids said, ‘Huh, tnose Marines.’ 
I didn’t like it, so I bopped him.” 

His father had heard of that incident 
and had written him, advising him not to 
brag, that all the services were fighting 
the war. (NEwsweEK, Jan. 10, 1944). 

When Wake fell the family never 
talked in Paddy’s presence of the major’s 
probable fate. In July 1942, Colonel 
Welch was transferred to Richmond, Va. 
En route, Paddy’s mother, a diabetic, fell 
ill and died. In the months after Wake’s 
surrender the boy had often sensed her 
pain and loneliness. Following the fu- 
neral, he murmured to his grandfather: 
“She'll never be lonely again.” 


Paddy’s Big Day: Like the Marine he 
be, Paddy was calm as 
he waited. Slowly, as the train rolled in, 
he walked down the platform, eyes alert. 
The train stopped. Then Paddy spied his 
father and rushed toward him, the box of 
handkerchiefs extended. The colonel 
stepped down, Paddy threw his arms 
around him. Flash bulbs began popping. 
The photographers wanted more pic- 
tures. Paddy kissed his father. again. He 
was be ae hard not to cry. His eyes 
blinked. His jaw quivered. He looked up 
at his father for help and. received a re- 
assuring pat. The tears held back. He 
managed a smile. : 

Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, commandant 
of the Marine Corps, next greeted the 
hero; then came Colonel Devereux’s rela- 
tives—some 80 brothers, sistérs, nieces 
and in-laws. In the shuffle of handshaking 
and kissing, Paddy was momentarily lost 
though he stayed.close to his father’s side. 
Then, accompanying him to Marine 
Headquarters, he waited an hour while 
the colonel conferred inside. 

Reunited, father and son made one halt 
before heading for their Chevy Chase 
home: At the graveside of the boy’s moth- 
er in Arlington Cemetery they knelt to- 
gether in prayer. Paddy’s own lonely days 
were over, too. 
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Paddy shows his hero how he can bat 
Back in the Red 


The scene was not a new one. Earl 
Browder, for fifteen years head of the 
Communist party of America, was on the 
witness stand. Questioning him was a 
House committee intent on linking the 
party to outright Moscow control. 

Yet there were differences, No longer 
was Earl Browder the kingpin Red; he 
had been tossed out of his job in July 
(NEwsweEEk, Aug. 8). No longer was it 
the Dies committee which ucted the 
examination; not only had Rep. Martin 


Dies retired from Congress, but a néw>”” 


committee, sparked by Rep. John Ran- 
kin of Mississippi and headed by Rep. 
John S. Wood of Georgia, had taken over. 
But the distinctions did not end there. 
For its debut last week, the new commit- 
tee had subpoenaed not only Browder 
but Benjamin J. Davis Jr.; Communist 
member of the New York City Council, 
and John Stachel of the Communist news- 
aper, The Daily Worker. The inquiry 
ad scarcely got under way before it was 
plain that the witnesses were better pre- 


+ 
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Browder and Davis befog a commi 


ared than the committee. Their thread- 
bow technique of crying “witch hunt” 
and alternately balking at questions and 
shouting demands to be heard proved ef- 
fective enough to grab the headlines and 
disrupt the proceedings. 

Clearly lacking both the experience 
and the staff of experts which the Dies 
committee possessed, the probers gleaned 
nothing new from the hair-splitting Brow- 
der. By the end of the first day one thing 
was evident: In tackling the complexities 
of Communism, the committee, as cur- 
rently constituted, was over its head. 


The Mail Was Late 


Walton, Ill, has only 31 inhabitants, 
seven houses, and one street—the high- 
way that runs through the town. Since 
1982 townsfolk have had their mail de- 
livered from nearby Dixon. Last week, 
when Ebe Sawyer, squirrel hunting 
along the Green River on the William 
Oester farm, found a pile of undelivered 
first-class and registered letters, Walton 
buzzed with the news. 

Hurriedly summoned from Dixon, a 
mails superintendent went out to investi- 
gate. Scattered in a trash heap on the 
river bank were 1,500 rain-soaked, un- 
opened envelopes with postmarks dating 
back as far as 1922. In the pile were 
money orders, canceled checks, per- 
sonal letters, Christmas cards, and two 


reserved seats to the 1928 Notre Dame- 
Southern California football 
letters were addressed to Walton but to 
people who had never lived in Walton. 
The senders had made a mistake in the 
town or the state. 

Oester, who operates Walton’s one 
general store, said the letters were dis- 
covered in the attic of a dance hall on a 
lot he bought recently. He said he had 
asked James Dempsey of Amboy, IIL, 
former owner of the building and Wal- 
ton postmaster from 1916 to 1936, what 
to do with them and that Dempsey had 
told him to throw them away. 

Last week Dempsey told postal in- 
spectors he didn’t know anything about 
the letters or why, with wrong addresses, 
they were never returned. In Chicago 
postal authorities planned to return the 
mail to the senders. Where they cannot 
be located, the letters will be consigned 
to the dead-letter office for decent burial. 


taal 


Spite Fences 


To everybody but the principals there 
is something inescapably comic in neigh- 
borhood quarrels which turn into blood- 
less feuds. Last week Americans with a 
taste for such goings-on found two cases 
made to order. 


Goldbergs Against Kellys: Until a 
year and a half ago the 1900 block of 
Garth Avenue in the Wilshire district of 
Los Angeles was Southern California at 
its coziest—neatly tailored lawns and 
white stucco bungalows. Such urban 
charm did not escape the eye of David 
Goldberg, auctioneer. In the market for a 
house, he fixed on No. 1921 and moved 
in with his wife and daughter. Woman- 
like, Mrs. Goldberg thought a few 
changes were needed. She promptly up- 
rooted the flowers in a narrow bed border- 
ing the driveway of No. 1917 next door 
and replanted it. ~ 

Watching from No. 1917, Mrs. Martha 
Kelly grew angrier by the minute. In vain 
she protested. The immediate upshot was 
a declaration of war. Mrs. Kelly filed a 
$2,000 suit charging trespassing; Mrs. 
Goldberg countered with an action charg- 
ing breach of peace.’ Both cases are still 
pending. r 

But the idyl of life in the 1900 block 
was over. Thereafter, housewives, listen- 
ing to their radios, frequently found them- 
selves mistaking the Kelly-Coldberg 
screams for radio melodrama. Conversa- 
tions and sleep were broken by sudden 
angry outbursts. “Once, Mrs. Kelly 
charged, Mrs. Goldberg broke 80 flower 
pots on her porch in a night raid. Once, 
Mrs. Goldberg charged, Mrs. Kelly threw 
rocks at her home and turned the garden 


- hose into the open windows. In eighteen 


months the police made 60 trips to the 
field of action. Mrs. Kelly haled her 
neighbor into court seven umes. 

The City Attorney’s office su 


a 
fence between the properties. The Kellys 


e. The. 
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built one of palings 3 feet high and twice - 


accused the Goldbergs of breaking it. 
Last July 16, aconrsing © the Goldbergs, 
Mrs. Kelly, her husky husband, and their 
16-year-old son marched to the Gold- 
berg lawn, shouted insults, ‘and dared the 
Goldbergs to come out. The Goldbergs 
stayed in and called Private Detective 
Robert Hampton for protection. 

Next day Mrs. Kelly, 5 feet 1 inch, 
110 pounds, and. Mrs. Goldberg, 5 feet 
5 inches, 180 pounds, had a hair-pullin 
match. Hampton ran from the house an 
fired a shot into the ground. All three 
were arrested. : 

In August, Mrs. Kelly waived a jury 
trial, was convicted and fined $10 for 
disturbing the, peace. Mrs. Goldberg was 
= by a jury. Hampton was fined 

100. 
Last week Garth Avenue was. quiet, 


but the Goldberg-Kelly neighbors were 


not deceived. To reporters, inquiring into 
the state of affairs, they pointed out one 
popular error: It was not an Irish-Jewish 
fight. Like the Goldbergs, the Kellys are 


Jewish. ; 


Leffs Against Brainards:; Sunday 
strollers in the lonely, grassy reaches of 
the Pelham Bay district of the Bronx, 
New York, frequently stop to stare at two 
tiny houses standing together in the 
waste, separated by a low picket fence 
and a 20-foot spite fence of sheet metal, 
bearing the legend in letters a foot high: 
“Over Fifty Times in Court.” 

These are the homes of Hyman Leff, 
55, a garment cutter, and Arthur Brain- 
ard, 52, an elevator inspector. Scarcity of 
paint, rather than lassitude, has kept 





/ Acme 
No More Heils: Once-dapper Fritz 


Wiedemann, former Hitler confidant and 
San Francisco consul, arrives disheveled 
in Washington for examination. Wiede- 
mann, seized in Tientsin, China, was for- 
bidden to talk to reporters. 
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Leff from keeping the legend up to date. 
Actually, the Brainard-Leff feud, eight 
years old, has carried the pair into court 
66 times. The latest trip was last week. 
Since they engaged in a minor bound- 
ary dispute in 1937, the Leffs and Brain- 
ards have spent Sundays and _ holidays 
watching each other for insults and overt 
acts. In this mood they spent last Sunday. 
Dusk was descending when Mrs. Left 
remarked sharply that someone was 
throwing stones at the roof. Before Leff 
could get his shoés on, Mrs. Leff was out 
of the door, screaming her grievance. 
Leff followed her, snatching up a 2-foot 
length of pipe. What happened then was 
told in differing fashion in court. Brainard 
charged he was hit on the head with the 
pipe a Mrs. Leff charged that 
Brainard had fired a twelve-gauge shot- 
gun; the pellets hit the metal fence, 
ricocheted, and struck her arm. Police 
held both men for felonious assault. 


oo 


Truman Week 


Americans have always shown a fond- 
ness for sending odd gifts to their Presi- 
dents. Last week Harry S. Truman, who 
likes people—gifts or no gifts—got two 
new ones: from the chiefs of the Sioux 
Nation, Pine Ridge Reservation, S. D., 
the peace pipe smoked by Chief Crazy 
Horse after the Custer Massacre in 1876; 
and from a member of Congress an auto- 
graphed photograph of Frederick Knight 
Logan, composer of “The Missouri 

tz.” 


With the nation the President shared 
another gift: the extra hour that came 
with the end of war time. The President 
needed it. He was so busy Saturday 
morning after a heavy week that he 
hadn’t time to greet Mrs. Truman and 
his daughter Margaret at the station on 
their. return from Independence, Mo. 
This Monday Mr. Truman became the 
first President to visit the Supreme Court 
(according to court attachés) in its 155 
years of history. His purpose: to see his 
first court appointee, Sen. Harold H. 
Burton of Ohio, sworn in as an associate 
justice. — 

During the week the President also: 
@ Went to Fort Meyer, Va., to review 
the Army’s MP’s. on their fourth birth- 
day. Later he had a swim in the White 


' House pool, 


@ Suffered his first setback on appoint- 
ments when the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee rejected, 10 to 7, Raymond S. 
McKeough, Chicago, Midwest CIO PAC 
director, for the United States Maritime 
Commission. _ 
@ Announced through Press Secretary 
Charles G. Ross that he would make his 
first Presidential visit to New York on 
Navy Day, Saturday, Oct. 27. He will 
speak at the commissioning of the 45,000- 
ton carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

@ Directed General of the Army Eisen- 
hower to clean up “shocking” conditions 
in the treatment of displaced Jews in 
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Accusing Finger: Marge Borema, dice girl in a Chicago tavern, dramatically 
identifies 19-year-old Daniel Hurley, merchant seaman, as the man who tried to buy 
her a drink. Miss Borema was a witness at coroner’s inquest into the death of Shirley 
Stone, 29, who was slain shortly after Hurley left the tavern. With her is the coroner. 
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Germany outside the Russian zone and in 
Austria (see page 50). 

@ Abolished the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, transferring many of its 
functions to the State Department. 

@ Regretted he would have to miss the 
annual cotton-picking contest at Blythes- 
ville, Ark., on Oct. 5 because that is Ad- 
miral Nimitz Day in Washington. How- 
ever he noted happily that he would at- 
tend the County Fair at Caruthersville, 
Mo., on Oct. 6 for the twelfth consecu- 
tive year and he would include a brief 
plane stop at Blythesville to make up for 
missing the cotton-picking event. 


oor 


Reno Preferred 


Harassed State Department officials 
last week faced a problem for which they 
had neither precedent nor training. While 
processing Japanese diplomatic internees 
in Bedford, Pa., for repatriation to Japan, 
they were staggered to find that one 
woman internee demanded to be sent to 
Reno instead of Tokyo. 

In a mixture of French, English, and 
German, Margaret Nogami, Hungarian- 
born white wife of an attaché to the for- 
mer Japanese Embassy in Berlin, con- 
tended that her husband beat her re- 
peatedly on the head. She wanted a 
divorce—Reno preferred. 

Nogami, who lives apart in the Bed- 
ford Hotel where the Japs are interned, 
readily admitted having beaten Margaret 
on the head. “But that was only once,” 
he said. “We were in Italy, just as Mus- 
solini was overthrown. The excitement 
was too much for us. But I love Margaret 


_ and I can't live without her.” 


Informed of her husband’s statement, 
Margaret commented: “Well, the old 


rascal will have to learn.” 


Remember Mitchell? 


By design the qualifications for the job 
were exacting enough to eliminate a 
dozen likely candidates. Members of the 
joint Congressional Committee on Pearl 
Harbor were agreed the committee coun- 
sel should be: (1) an experienced lawyer 
familiar with government procedure and 
investigating techniques and (2) a man 
of vigorous health and sound inregrity 
with no handicapping administration af- 
filiations. 

To fill the post the committee last week 
chose a man unknown to most Americans 
and forgotten by many of the rest: 71- 
year-old William D. Mitchell of New 
York, Solicitor General under President 
Coolidge and Attorney General in the 
Hoover Administration (although Who’s 
Who lists him as a Democrat). Not a 
volunteer, Mitchell readily consented to 
undertake the job.as a public service. His 
selection by the six Democrats and four 
Republicans was unanimous. 

A slender, graying man with a springy 
step, Mitchell was born in Winona, Minn., 
Sept. 9, 1874. He is a veteran of the Span- 
ish-American War and the last war. Prior 
to his appointment by President Coolidge 
he practiced law in St. Paul. Since his 
retirement from public life in 1933: he 
has lived in New York. Lawyers call 
him a lawyer’s lawyer—an able consultant 
and adviser on legal problems. 

Mitchell’s appointment a one 
thing: Chairman Barkley of Kentucky, 
Democratic Hoor leader, was taking every 
step possible to arrest charges that a 
whitewash was planned. Though Mitchell 
was ready to start work immediately, 
hearings in Washington were apt to be 
delayed because “committee members 

lanned to go to Hawaii to see Pearl Har- 

r for themselves. 
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Paging the Senate 

The first time he visited the United 
States Senate, Richard Riedel had to re- 
cite the preamble to the Constitution to 
get past a vagre doorman. He was then 
3 years old. At°9, he put on the knee 
breeches, long black stockings, and white 
blouse of a Senate page. He graduated 
from pageship in four years and now, 
aged 36, he outranks in continuous serv- 
ice all but one of his bosses: 76-year-old 
Sen. Kenneth D. McKellar. 

For want of a better classification, 
. Riedel designates himself “liaison man.” 
Since 1918, he has been calling senators 
off the floor for interviews with reporters 
in the adjacent President’s room. Report- 
ers say: “If a senator can be found, 
Richard will deliver him.” 

Blessed. with a hearty disposition and 
stout legs—he is 6 feet 1 and weighs more 
than 200 pounds—Riedel has an engagin 
knack of placating busy reporters as we 
as senators. His long exposure to the 
courtliness and flowery oratory of the up- 

r chamber has given him a slightly 

ormal bearing and grandiose speech suit- 
ed to his calling. 

He pleasantly surprised a subcommit- 
tee last June with his earnest testimony 
on a bill authorizing use of a new serum 
to control rabies. Owner of an eight-year- 
old Pomeranian, Riedel opposed the bill. 
“But the gentlemen voted me down,” 
he ruefully recalls. 


Our Speaker Tonight: With a 16- 
millimeter movie camera, Richard has 
. recorded outstanding events of his 27 
years on Capitol Hill, putting down on 
color film President Roosevelt’s third 
inaugural, the traditional Easter egg roll- 
ing on the White House lawn, and visits 
to Congress. of dignitaries including 
Churchill, Eden, Eisenhower, and Wain- 
wright. A good enterpriser with an eye 
to his future, Richard leads off his film 
showings with scenes of himself and 
such people as ex-Vice Presidents John 
Nance Garner and Henry A. Wallace. 
He’s waiting for the chance to add Presi- 
dent Truman to the collection. 

A long-planned lecture tour has been 
deferred by almost continuous Congres- 
sional sessions. The first extended recess 
will see him off in a streamlined auto 
trailer whose luxurious facilities—includ- 
ing upholstered furniture, wardrobes, and 
a shower—prompted the late Sen. Alva 
Adams to say: “This is not a vehicle, it’s 
an institution.” 

Richard’s ambition is to write his mem- 
oirs: about President Coolidge’s Christ- 
mas parties to the pages, their baseball 
games, the legislative highlights of two 
wars, and his survival of two political 
turnovers. 

Illustrating his devotion to the Senate 
is his response to a nurse who, as he 





Harris & Ewing 
Riedel: No senator can elude him 


came out of the anesthetic after an 
appendectomy, asked him if it hurt. 

“Yes, senator,” Riedel said soberly, “the 
pain is still in session.” 


. Pr 


The Low-Down 


Although censorship has ended, the 
War Department still reviews atomic- 
bomb stories before publication—not for 
accuracy, but to prevent leakage of secret 
information. The most astonishing ac- 
count yet cleared, officers say, explained 
in many hundreds of words that there 
was no atomic bomb—that special cloud 
effects and propaganda achieved im- 
aginary damage. 


so 


After Five Martinis 


Ironic epigram overheard in the May- 
flower cocktail lounge: “A remarkable 
city, Washington; it combines Northen 
charm and Southern efficiency.” 


oom 


Presents and Emoluments 


In defense of his gift of a $385,000 
kitchen-equipped Skymaster plane to 
Gen. Charles de Gaulle, ex-Judge Harry 
S. Truman last week cited: (1) Roose- 
velt precedent (F.D.R. had given similar 
ones to Churchill, Ibn Saud, and Chiang 
Kai-shek), (2) Presidential authority un- 
der the War Powers Act, (8) a si s of 
these planes, and (4) the “ will” 
achieved in our relations with France. 

But gifts from the President to forei 
leaders travel a one-way street. For while 
there is no ban on receiving gifts from 
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his fellow citizens, the Constitution for. 
bids the Chief Executive to accept any 
“present, emolument, office, or title from 
any king, prince, or foreign state.” Rather 
than offend, the President often accepts 
gifts in the name of the government of 
the United States, using them as long as 
he is in the White House and leaving 
them there when he goes. 


More Blessed to Give . . . The most 
expensive and best- publicized Truman 
gifts point up the legal complications. 
The shiny new gray Ford which Henry 
Ford II gave the President, with OPA 
approval, he can call his own. But the 
Benjamin Franklin portrait by Joseph 
Sifréde Duplessis, painted when Frank- 
lin was Minister to France, and pre- 


‘sented by de Gaulle, was accepted in 


the name of the United States. It now 
hangs in the President’s office and will 
remain in the White House when Mr. 
Truman leaves. 

All gifts to President Roosevelt from 
foreign leaders—ranging from a stamp 
for his collection to the priceless dia- 
mond- and ruby-encrusted, solid gold 
sword which King Ibn Saud of Saudi 
Arabia gave him after Yalta—are : now 
United States property and have been 
sent to the “oddities room” of the Roose- 
velt memorial library at. Hyde Park. 

Last week, from rust-crusted boxes 
lined with moldy felt and wrapped in 
hand-sewn goatskin, White House at- 
tachés unpacked an array of tarnished 
metal utensils. The lettered address, “To 
the President of the United States—via 
Calcutta,” saved them from the junk 
heap. Polished up, they were identified 
by myseum experts as priceless Tibetan 
sacrificial pieces, a present months in 
transit from the Grand Lama to the late 
President. Since posthumous gifts are 
subject to the ban, the collection will also 
go to the library’s oddities room. 


.-» Than to Receive: The President’s 
family is exempt from the ban. Mrs. 
Roosevelt accepted a beautiful jeweled 
gold crown from King Ibn Saud, and 
another from Emperor Haile Selassie of 
Ethiopia, among countless other and less 
expensive gifts. Mrs. Truman and Mary 
Margaret, only six months in the White 
House, have already received many gifts, 
among the costliest a jeweled compact 
and wrist watch, respectively, from de 
Gaulle. 

Mr. Largo hasn’t had ~ to fill a 
room yet, but presents are beginning to 

ive his desk something of the cluttered 

k Mr. Roosevelt’s had. Recent addi- 
tions: a perky alabaster Missouri mule, a 
jeep which converts into an ash tray, and 
the much-publicized plowshare-made- 
from-a-gun (which wasn’t made from a 
gun at all). . 

A gift to which the President is greatly 
attached is a red, white, and blue plastic 
poker set which, in its shiny tan leather 
case, goes where he goes. It has paid for 
itself—again and again. 





Cee Smtr. looking ,ever giving greater 


value—The General Tire, through pioneering 
advances, has kept far ahead in mileage, safety, 
comfort and reliability. One thing that has never 
changed is General’s original principle... building 
the top-quality tire at all times. The Generals 


you buy today: proudly uphold this tradition. 


OTHE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
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‘But, darling, who says lm playing 
second tiddle to a fish? cried Elsie 


id3 
7 IT OUT FOR YOURSELF, WOMAN!” 

bellowed Elmer, the bull. “You're Elsie, the 
famous Borden Cow, aren’t you? It says here 
that folks bought more things from Borden’s 
in 1944 than ever before, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered Elsie. “So what—” 

“So what!” roared Elmer. “Do we—I 
mean you get a little extra something out 
of it? No! Borden’s got $410,000,000 for the 
goods sold to customers, and they start off 
by paying thousands of dollars for fish! I 
thought Borden’s was a milk company!” 

“We're not just a milk company,” smiled 
Elsie. “We supply folks with all kinds of 
fine foods. Necessary things like vitamins, 
too. That’s where fish come in! Valuable 
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vitamins are extracted from fish livers.” 

“Well, reel me in a vitamin!” mumbled 
Elmer. “And I always thought that every- 
body connected with the Borden Company 
wore milkmen’s coats.” 


“Oh, dear,” laughed Elsie, “over a hun- 
dred thousand of them wear overalls—or 
whatever farmers wear! And not just dairy 
farmers. But farmers who grow soybeans 
and fruits, or sell us eggs. In 1944 Borden’s 
paid these farmers about $197,000,000.” 

“Hey!” howled Elmer. “Borden’s can’t 
do this to us! $197,000,000 is almost half 
the money they.took in last year! It’s forty- 
eight cents out of every dollar!” 

“That’s right, dear,” smiled Elsie, “and 
almost $68,000,000 went to the 27,000 
Borden employees. They took what the 
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farmers sent us and made it into scores of 
delicious Borden’s products. Then there 
were the employees who brought Borden 
brands to stores and to people’s homes.” 
“Sixty-eight millions,” laboriously fig- 
ured Elmer: “that’s about seventeen cents 


‘out of every dollar. And forty-eight plus 


seventeen equals sixty-five. And a hundred 





minus sixty-five leaves thirty-five. Not bad! 
We're going to Borden’s and collect.” 

“Not so fast, dear,” warned Elsie, “you’ve 
forgotten operating expenses. I mean the 
money paid out for sugar and other sup- 
plies, and bottles and packing materials. 
Then there’s coal and power for the plants, 
and gas for trucks. And rent, telephones, 


’ advertising and—oh, yes, repairs! And don’t 


S 
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overlook depreciation and reserves — the 


‘money that must be put aside to replace 


worn-out buildings and equipment, or to 
take care of unusual situations that are 
caused by the war. All of this took more 
than $106,000,000; or about twenty-six cents 
from every dollar.” 


“Whew!” groaned Elmer, “that dollar’s 
getting puny. Less than ten cents left.” 


“Oh, no there isn’t,” corrected Elsie. 
¢ GO 
wore THAN 7 ES FOR Taye. 


THE BORDEN DOOLLAR 


“We haven’t deducted the taxes yet. Last 
year for taxes, Borden’s paid more than 
seven cents from every dollar it received. 
A total tax bill of over $30,000,000 was paid 
to the United States and Canadian govern- 
ments, and to state and local governments 
wherever the Company operates.” 

“TI don’t want to think about taxes,” 
snorted Elmer. “I want to think of what 
we're going to do with the measly 2 4/10 
cents that’s left. Still, it totals $9,987,994 
and that ain’t hay! We can use it!” 

“Oh, no you don’t,” laughed Elsie. “That 
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belongs to the stockholders. More than 
49,000 people own Borden’s, and they’re en- 
titled to a fair return on their investment. 
Last year, their dividends amounted to 
$7,267,990, or $1.70 on each share of stock 
owned, while the rest—or 65 cents a share— 
was reinvested in the company. With so 
many people depending on Borden's for 
wonderful products and good jobs, we have 
to keep the company strong and help it 
grow. For you know what folks say about 
us: if it’s Borden’s, it’s got to be good!” 
. -#> * 

For copy of annual statement, write Borden’s, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


© The Borden Company 
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Mr. Truman and the Services 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY * 


President Truman is taking a 
lively personal interest in our postwar 
military program. A few of his ideas on 
the subject do not conform entirely to 
those of the top-ranking brass hats. 

The Navy recently recommended 
approximately 30 captains for promo- 
tion. The White House returned the 
list with the observation that 
every man on it was a regu- 
lar Navy officer and that 
among the 250,000 or more 
top technical and profession- 
al men who have been serv- 
ing as reserve officers during 
the war, there must be some 
who, by now, merited ad- 
vancement to flag rank. The 
Navy worked up a new list. 

The President put his fin- ~ 
ger on one of the sorest 
spots in the Navy: the treatment of re- 
serve officers. The unwritten rule, that 
a reserve officer should not be ad- 
vanced beyond the rank of captain, has 
seldom been breached. The feeling is 
widespread in the Navy that the re- 
servists have been discriminated 
wr in promotions, the distribution 
of decorations, and in sundry other 
ways all along the line. 

Now the Navy wants 35,000 or 
more of the ablest reserve officers for 
the postwar fleet. If it doesn’t get 
them, it will be in bad shape. A mass 
exodus would be especially crippling 
to two of the branches, with their 
special techniques, which were most 
effective in the Pacific war: the carrier 
and amphibious forces. 

The Navy is trying to tempt the 
officers it wants with promises of fur- 
ther professional schooling and equal 
treatment with Annapolis graduates. If 
convinced that the promises would be 
made good, many would seize the op- 
portunity. The President’s display of 
interest in the reservists may help to 
overcome the skepticism which the 
Navy itself has bred. 


~ The Navy must, at the same time, 
open the doors of opportunity for the 
best regular officers in the middle tiers. 
During the war they have not been 
promoted as rapidly as officers of com- 
parable age and ability in the Army 
and Army Air Forces: partly because 
the Navy expanded relatively less than 
the other services, but partly, also, be- 
cause it did less weeding out of elderly 
officers. If the officers who will have to 
direct the next war, if there is one, are 


to be trained in higher positions, the 
Navy will have to clear away most of 
the top-ranking officers of the present 
war. 

The President’s choice of a successor 
to Admiral King will be significant. 
Admiral Nimitz has the support of 
most of the upper naval hierarchy. His 

fine war record would make 
it very difficult to pass him 
over. But those who believe 
that the Navy should be en- 
trusted to younger men, 
with, incidentally, less of the 
“old school-tie” spirit and a 
livelier sense of public rela- 
tions than many of the senior 
admirals have shown, report 
that the President seems 
sympathetic to their view- 
point. 

The President favors universal mili- 
tary training, but in such form as to 
minimize interference with the normal 
education of the young men of the na- 


‘tion. The armed services have been 


studying optional plans which would 
permit training to be given in several 
doses instead of one. The present drift 
of sentiment in Congress is away from 
universal military training. Knowing 
that, the armed services are unlikely 
to object strenuously to such modifica- 
tions of their original plans as the Pres- 
ident desires or considers necessary, if 
universal training is to have any 
chance of adoption. 


The President has evinced sym- 
pathy with the general idea of merging 
the armed services. But there are many 
different ways, and degrees, of applying 
the principle. A majority of the Army 


. and Air Forces generals favor a merger 


in some form. A majority of the ad- 
mirals are against it. But there are dis- 
senters within each of the services. The 
decision rests with Congress, but in 
making a recommendation, the Presi- 
dent will have to choose among con- 
flicting proposals from his chief ad- 
visers. 

Our postwar military program is in- 


terlocked with every phase of national ° 


policy. It involves many problems no 
easier to solve than control of the 
atomic bomb. The President knows his 
responsibilities. He welcomes advice, 
and seeks it. But he has been reachin 
his own conclusions about military pol- 
icy in a sure-footed way which im- 
presses even those whose advice is 
not accepted. 
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US. Diplomatic Oversight Lets 
~~ Russia Raise Jap Rule Question 


. Molotoff. Takes Advantage 
of Slip to Throw His Bombshell 
Into Deadlocked Conference. 


_At the bedeviled, bewildered .Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers in London last 
week, Russia raised the most explosive 
issue of all: American policy. in Japan 
and General of the Army MacArthut’s 
interpretation of it. The American: delega- 
tion was deeply shocked.. Yet: the Rus- 
sians had all along intended to follow 
just this course while all parties. had 
agreed to it in advance. Edward Weintal 
of Newsweek's Washington bureau has 
dug out the story behind. this episode: 


’ ‘The Punch Line: The agenda for the 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting was_ brief. 
Only four points were specifically men- 
tioned: peace with Italy, peace with the 
former German satellites, withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Iran, and the inter- 
nationalization of waterways. But tacked 
on at the end of the document was an 
apparently harmless sentence; “Also such 
matters relating to the Far East as it may 
’ be practical and convenient to discuss.” 
Secretary of ‘State James F. Byrnes 
. thought little of it at first. In a routine 
memorandum ¢irculated to his colleagues 
on the’ council,;: he asked for details of 
what, if any, Far Eastern matters they 
wished to discuss under. this clause. 
Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff M: Molo- 
toff’s answer was prompt. and emphatic 
he wished to discuss. Russian participa- 
tion in the control and administration: of 
Japan and he made no secret of liis gov- 
ernment’s distaste for the type .of ‘ad- 
ministration installed: by MacArthur. ~ 

This upset Byrnes, but Molotoff was 
well within his rights—the. agenda, in- 
cluding the Far Eastern clause, had been 
approved by the conferees. Furthermore, 
the Foreign Commissar came to the con- 
ference with instructions to act primarily 
aS a representative of a great Asiatic 
power, conscious of the importance ‘of 
“face” among the peoples of Asia and 
worried over the development of the po- 
tential American challenge on. its Far 
Eastern doorstep. . : & 


Aces Back to Back: Moloto# had 
strong cards in his-hands. One was Ko- 
rea, whose independence “in due course” 
had been assured by the: United: States 
and Britain at the 1948: Cairo confer- 
ence and confirmed again two. weeks’ ago 
by President Truman. Molotoff made it 


plain that the United States could re- 
deem its promise only with the ra- 
tion of the Soviet, which holds the north- 
ern part of Korea, and that no such 
cooperation would be forthcoming unless 
and until Russia had been given an ade- 
quate share in the administration of 
other Japanese territories. 

Molotoff had another card too—the 
cause of the. small nations. Skillfully 
exploiting the claims of Australia and 
New Zealand, he championed their cause 
so long and so well that British For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin finally 
had to inform Byrnes in a plaintive note 
that “in this matter His Majesty’s gov- 
ernment sees no alternative but. to 


support the Dominions of Australia and 


New Zealand.” 


The United States» delegation’ had 
taken seats in the council room of Lan- 
caster House overlooking St. James's 
Park, confident that they had a trump 
card in the American proposal of Aug. 


- 22 to create an advisory council on Japan 


which would sit in Washington. Now 
Molotoff apparently wanted something 
similar to the cumbersome Allied Control 
Council in Berlin. The Americans: could 
not a to this, but they were forced 
to yield to such an extent that some sort 
of council probably will be set up in 
Tokyo to advise General of the Army 
MacArthur—although presumably _ the 
general will be left in a predominant 
position. 

The Japanese issue was simply the 
most important of the international dis- 
agreements the meeting brought to light. 
The procedure of reaching all the Big 
Five powers to participate in all ques- 
tions was upset by Russian resentment of 
the continual four-to-one minority in 
which Molotoff found himself. On Sept. 


_22 the Soviet Foreign Commissar refused 


to allowChina and France to take part 
in the discussions on peace treaties with 
the Balkan powers. The United States 


- delegation proposed compromises. Molo- 





Molotoff in London: It usually seemed to be four against one 


How to Get Nowhere 


The Russian proposal that a control 
council be set up for Japan had the effect 
of -an. atomic bomb on the meeting of 
Foreign Ministers. For days. Foreign 
Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff had 
bridled under the constant four-to-one 
votes against the Soviet on nearly every 
issue. Now the front against Russia was 
suddenly disintegrated. The British were 
obliged to support the Russian proposals 
because of Australian and New Zealand 
pressure. The Chinese wanted a share. 
So did the French. 





Associated Press 


toff radioed Moscow for new instructions. . 
When they came, the Soviets turned 
more adamant than ever on the issue. 


Five Minus Two: Day after day, the 
delegates gathered at Lancaster House 
for more or less useless sessions. A shiny 
black Packard brought Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes—sometimes with as many 
as four senior members of his delegation 
crammed into the’ back seat with him. 
wor one ong | up in ee black Pack- 

wi s yguard following close 
behind in an even shinier black Cadillac. 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin came in a 
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Might 8 Have Been: The cnn shows where the: 
an 


planned to strike Eng- 


in 1940 with 22 divisions on their own “D. Day,” with:17 more divisions-in re- 
serve—plus support from an airborne force. The top-secret documents discovered in: 
Berlin which revealed this plan also said “the date will be set later.” 





medium-sized Humber supplied by the 


Foreign Office. Foreign Minister‘Georges | 


Bidault arrived in a French Embassy 
Daimler, while Foreign Minister Wang 
Shih-chieh stepped out of a Packard. 

Then, when all this talent pulled red 
chairs up to the green‘baize table, prac- 
tically nothing happened. On Sept. 28, 
for example, the meeting exactly 
ten minutes, because of a lack of agree- 
ment on procedure. 

What work was done came freee in- 
formal meetings between Bevin, B 
and a The Big Five had, for 
practical Py: become the Rig Three. 
Beyond 
toff. Correspondents, startled by the ex- 
tent-to which the Americans gave way 
on so many issues, began to question 
whether Byrnes’s application of United 
States Senate methods of give-and-take 
was the best way of dealing with the all- 
or-nothing attitude of the Russians. When 
the. Soviets .didn’t like a proposal, they 
turned it down bluntly and retired to their 
stronghold in the Cumberland Hotel, 
where their entire delegation of 80 was 
housed, The Americans talked it over dur- 


ing breakfast at.Claridge’s and’ then gen- . 


erally made some concession or .other. = 


The Secret Plays: Up until the last, 


however, all sides continued to maneuver 


for position. The following are the most 


at it was Byrnes against Molo- ° 


important of the secret plays made in the. 
final days and reported by NEWSWEEK 
correspondents: 

Italian colonies: Byrnes proposed that 
Eritrea and _ Italian Somaliland be placed 
under the trusteeship of Ethiopia (a 
country some Britons said should be un- 
der Trusteeship itself). The British sug- 
gested poping disposition of the Ital- 
ian colonies until the UNO trusteeship 

council was set up. Only the French con- 
tinued to advocate awarding trusteeships 


‘for the colonies to Italy. -The’reason:.° 


France.and Italy had stewed: ‘an unpub- — 
licized pe shee before the Foreign 
‘Ministers’ meeting, by which Paris prom, . 


a to. so opaert Italian demands in re-* 


ater settlement of French de- ° 


pain against Italy. 


-Dardanelles: The British proposed. that 
the right*of free passage for merchant 
vessels through the straits, established 
by the 1936 Montreux Conventiun, 
should be'made subject to the approval 
of countries bordering. the Blac! Sea— 
Russia, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
This, would give the Russians a three-to- 





one maj : because .of their dominant 
position ‘in’ Rutaania‘and Bulgaria. In re- 
turn, the. that the Rus- 

‘ sians s y the demilitariza- 
tion claus Montreux Convention 
Moscow di 
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for military bases “in the straits. The 
American delegation’ didn’t like the 
scheme either.“ 


Significance-——— 


The basic reason for failure of the con- 
ference was probably the lack of prep- 
aration at a top level on. the part of the 
United States, Britain, and Russia. Funda- 
mental differences which should have 
been explored through regular diplomatic 
channels could not be resolved in Lon- 
don. But British papers and magazines al- 


‘most unanimously charged the immediate 


reason for failure was the tactics used by 


the Russians. Joseph’ S. Evanis, NEws- . 


weex's . chief . European correspondent, 
sends this explanation of the Soviet attitude: 

“There is a general feeling, at least 
among those American and British dele- 
gates who are familiar with the Russian 
mentality, that Russia is at least as wor- 
ried as the Western Powers about a con- 
flict.. These experts feel that Russia is 
using bluster to cover up fear. There is 
fear .of what may happen inside Russia 
-because of the crying need for recon- 


struction arid ‘rehabilitation. of her do- 
_-mestic economy, spurred’ on .at present 
‘ by what many observers 


feel: was a 
government mistake—instilling in _ the 
Russian people a conviction com they 
won the war single-handed. | 

“Russia is physically: unable to go to 
war now in the consid opinion of 
-“geliable-observers.. Certainly the democ- 
racies do.nét want war. Russian rug-pull- 
ing and stalling on questions of procedure 
and so’ on is not designed to force the 
democracies into a war no magg \vants, but 
it is primarily to cover: her. actual 
- weakness and consequent wii of being 
‘the victim of aggression herself. 


Poe 


Rhine Rubrland? 

Since Russia and America do not depend 
for their well-being upon the industry of 
Western Germany they can regard it as a 
dangerous rival, which it would be better to 
destroy... Western patgng interests are the 
up tok 





the prosperity of Western Europe or whether 

‘she will revive it and thus lay the founda- 
tions for the development of a supernational 
great Western European power around the 
valley of. the Rhine, 


That paragraph. appeared on Sept. 26 
‘in. the: official Communist ‘newspaper 


- Izvestia, written by one N. Vdovin. In a 


sense, Vdovin let the cat out of the bag 
with his paragraph. It ‘was the tlearest 
admission yet of nile lies behind Russian 
opposition to the internationalization of 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr or the forma- 
tion of a Western bloc. 
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Fighters, service wives, business 
men... these were some of the 
wartime passengers New York 
Central asked to become its 
post-war plans committee. 

And how they responded! 
‘Thousands answered question- 
naires telling what ¢hey wanted in 
future trains . . . choosing from 
newly developed ideas and from 
features now on latest Central 
coaches. 


How New York Central's 
wartime travelers made post-war travel news! 


pega s “ 9 f Jomor (0 W 


The car visualized here reflects 
the choice of these passenger- 
planners. And now this wartime 
guidance is helping New York 
Central’s designers and engineers 
plan new trains that will mean 


_more jobs and finer travel in the 


years of peace ahead. 
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RS. ALLEN’S linoleum is wearing out— 

another good reason for going ahead 
with that new kitchen-and-breakfast-bar plan 
from Better Homes & Gardens. 


The country is full of Allens who have been: 


waiting for new refrigerators, carpets, and 
. sectional sofas. , 


Better Homes & Gardens is written entirely 


for the folks whose wartime dreams have: 


been for their homes. 2,400,000 BH&G fam- 
ilies think there’s no place like home, and 
prove it by spending most of their comfort- 
able incomes on their homes. That’s why 
there’s no place like BH&G to sell every- 
thing that goes into homes. 
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Foreign Minister, Georges Bidault, sat 
quietly through most meetings of the 
Foreign Ministers Conference in London 
and hardly offered more than perfunctory 
suggestions. He was waiting to raise the 
Ruhr-Rhineland question, and last week 
he got his chance. Like all issues at the 
conference, it was by-passed. But Bidault 
had at least put it on the record, although 
for the moment Britain and the United 
States seemed against it, and Russia’s 
opposition was taken for granted because 
of the consistent policy Moscow has fol- 
lowed in attempting to halt anything that 
even remotely resembled the formation 
of a Western European bloc of states. 


Significance 


The primary motive behind de Gaulle’s 
advocacy of internationalizing the Ruhr 
and Rhineland is fear of the Reich. The 





.general reasons that a Germany deprived 


of these regions will be powerless to make 
war. He also reasons that since the Rus- 
sians moved the Polish frontier almost to 
the outskirts of Berlin, the Western Pow- 
ers should take similar measures (the de 
Gaulle plan excludes Russian participa- 
tion in an internationalized Ruhr-Rhine- 
land). 

But the Ruhr-Rhineland scheme goes 
further than a mere measure of protec- 
tion against a possibly resurgent Reich. 
It implies, as the Russians were so quick 
to point out, a supernational western 
state—in the economic sense at least— 
built around the tremendous 
Ruhr-Rhineland industrial or- 
ganization. This could solve 
the economic rehabilitation 
of Western Europe. British 
critics of the whole Potsdam 
policy of deindustrializing the 
Reich support the de Gaulle 
proposal to the extent that 
they think it may avoid the 
destruction of the German 
industry on which they say 
Europe's‘ economic health 
has largely depended. 

The Russian policy of strip- 
ping the Reich and the oc- 
cupied Balkan states has so 
far apparently been based on 
expediency. But the British 
fear the Soviet Union wants 
to apply this to all the Reich 
and see a deeper motive in it. 
The influential London Econ- 
omist put it this way: “For 
Russia, Germany is merely 
the most obnoxious part of a 
noisy, dynamic, aggressive, 
and alien subcontinent which 
has devoted a large part of 
its resources to invading Rus- 
sia under the leadership now 
of one, now of another na- 
tion. To say that the ruin of 
Germany is the ruin of Eu- 
rope would not raise in Rus- 
sia more than a sigh of relief 
that both should be weak- 
ehed together.” 
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Red Points 


They were on the way back to the 
farms and factories in Russia too. Last 
week, the Supreme Soviet ordered re- 
lease of all Red Army privates and non- 
coms over 32, but not officers. Military 
officials estimated that the Red Army 
would demobilize a} out 10,000,000 men 
and women by the end of the year. 


ao 


Tovarisch 


The United States prepared this week 
to welcome the greatest Russian general, 
and, according to unconfirmed rumors, 
the possible successor to Generalissimo 
Stalin—Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff, the 
man who beat back the Germans at Mos- 
cow and Stalingrad, and who eventually 
conquered Berlin. Zhukoff was due to ar- 
rive in New York at 11 a.m. Oct. 5 and 
to make a triumphant tour of the city, 
then inspect West Point, look over Army 
bases clear across the country, and finally 
meet President Truman in Washington. 

Zhukoff’s visit was presumably ar- 
ranged in return for the trip made to Mos- 
cow two months ago by General Eisen- 
hower. By accident it came at a time and 
in a way to provide a contrast to the 
American-Russian diplomatic disagree- 
ments at the Foreign Ministers Confer- 
ence in London. For Zhukoff and Ejisen- 
hower have long provided the diplomats 
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Zhukoff and Eisenhower: The admiration is mutual 
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BELONGS TO THOSE WHO PREPARE FOR IT 


How much education should your child have? 


EDUCATION in itself is no measure of distinction. Many of 
our finest men and women—many of our most “successful” 
—have had very little formal schooling. 

But such people are exceptions. In* general it is a sad— 
almost a tragic—thing when the education of a promising 
boy or girl cannot be continued beyond high school. Not 
only does this child miss many of the richest joys of life, but 
he limits, in large measure, his future possibilities for achieve- 
ment. Surveys show that in typical groups of top executives, 
a large percentage have attended college. Of a list of 31,081 
people who have distinguished themselves in America, 
21,961 hold university or college degrees! 

Parents who want the best for their children can plan 
ahead for their education through the practical Prudential 
Juvenile Endowment Policy. This policy is designed for 
children pnder ten years old and becomes payable when 
they reach eighteen. In this way money for college expenses 
is sure to be available at exactly the time it’s needed. 


While your children are young, why not establish a 
Prudential program to assure them of a good education, a 
good start in life. Call your Prudential representative and 
ask about Juvenile Endowment—or send in coupon below. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCB COMPANY OF AMERICA 
A mutual life insurance company 


HOMB OFFICB: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Dept. B-4, Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen : I would like to know more about the Prudential Juvenile 
Endowment Policy. My child’s (children’s) age is (are)_______.. 
Name 


Address. cr narnia 


Citys st pe 1 Sente 


You wil! enioy the Prudential Family Hour ...Every Sunday 5:00 p.m., EWT—Columbia Broadcasting System 
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VICTORY TIDES 





At one: time it 
lay within the 
power of Ger- 
many to become 
the great stabil- 
izing influence in 
Central Europe 
from the Rhine to 
the borders of 
great Russia, had 
it pursued an in- 
41 telligent course. 
{ But two selfish 
wars of conquest have marked Ger- 
many’s fall from its former high estate. 
With this war ended, it becomes the 
task of the United States, Britain, and 
the Soviet as the principal directors, 
and the other Allies as interested part- 
ners, to attempt the practical solution 
of a problem which never yet in the 
Balkans has been settled in an entirely 
satisfactory way. 








Britain’s special interests in Central 
Europe can in the main be stated as fol- 
lows: It wants nothing to interfere with 
the lifeline to India and the Far East via 





) 


Can America Influence the World for Peace? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


the Mediterranean and, being a sea and 
not a military power, with security vest- 
ed in sea power, it feels that the safety 
of the British Isles might be jeopardized 
should any combination of great military 
and sea power, such as was in the 
process of being formed at the time of 
the last war, come into existence at some 
future time. Britain’s preference there- 
fore is to keep the status quo. 

Russia, being a great military—but a 
landlocked—power, desires free entry to 
the open seas and the means to maintain 
this purpose. In order to effect this, and 
also for what it considers security, Rus- 
sia desires a spread in influence and a 
change in the status quo. 

The attitude of the United States is 
about as follows: In matters concerning 
the entire littoral of Europe we are the 
most disinterested of the three great 
powers, as our chief interest lies in the 
Pacific. Our most compelling interest in 
Europe, however, is to see that the 
machinery of stabilization is so strong 
that the chances of war arising there are 
reduced. In the interplay of power poli- 
tics, unless they affect our main purpose, 


since the days of the early republic, 
- has ceased to have its original meaning, 


we are not so much interested. As to 
balances of power, we are in theory 
rather against the idea, and our practice 
in the Americas has been opposed to it. 

As regards our security and world in- 
fluence, we have both credits and debits. 
We are strong now and will remain so 
until the implements of our foreign pol- 
icv—our armed forces—are:so reduced as 
to become ineffective. 

On the other hand, the Atlantic and 
Pacific are no longer the same guards 
to security they were, for air power can 
jump the oceans. And unless we remem- 
ber that the principle of avoiding en- 
tangling alliances, bred in our bones 


and that in this new world our people, 
through their appointed representatives 
whom they should support to the limit, 
have intimate contacts with other na- 
tional leaders for the outstanding pur- 
pose of preserving the ‘peace, our in- 
fluence in foreign policy will wane. 
We will gradually drift back to prewar 
isolation, one of the factors which per- 
mitted the war. 








with lessons on how men with totally 
divergent national and personal back- 
grounds can get along. 


Two of a Kind: From their very first 
meeting in Berlin, after the German ar- 
mistice, the general and the marshal hit 
it off. Zhukoff thinks Eisenhower is the 
greatest man he has ever met. Ike is 
just as enthusiastic about Zhukoff, who is 
generally accepted by foreigners with 
whom he has come into contact as the 
most likable of all the Russians. Eisen- 
hower has to his credit the fact that he is 
directly responsible for Zhukoff’s wielding 
more power than any Russian anywhere, 
with: the single exception of Stalin. 

This came about after the first meeting 
of the Allied Control Council for Ger- 
many. Eisenhower opened that meeting 
and announced the first item on the 
agenda. Zhukoff declared he would have 
to get instructions from Moscow. Eisen- 
hower announced the second item. Zhu- 
koff again stated he would have to await 
instructions from Moscow. Eisenhower 
adjourned the meeting. Zhukoff saw the 
point, and so, eventually, did Stalin. As a 
result, Zhukoff’s pow ich were first 
so limited compared isephower’ s, 
were made practically equal. “’ Hawg 

Hey, Ike! Eisenhower addresses Zhu- 
koff as “Marshal.” That is probably just 
as well, because as late as his visit to 


‘Moscow, Ike was still mispronouncing 


Zhukoff’s name when he used it. The 
marshal is less formal. At a party cele- 
brating the end of the war against Ger- 
many, he so far unbent as to call across 
the room: “Hey, Ike!” Zhukoff’s interpret- 
er promptly interpreted: “Hey, Ike!” 
Both Eisenhower and Zhukoff are mod- 
erate drinkers, the latter in strong contrast 
to most Russian generals. They are both 
more. genial over beer than vodka, al- 
though Zhukoff is one of the very few 
Russians who likes whisky—as does Ike— 
as well or even better than vodka. And 
both are united by a mutual dislike for 
Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery, the renowned teetotaler. 


ow 


Ike Had Ironed It Out 


Last August Earl G. Harrison, Ameri- 
can representative on the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees, present- 
ed a report to President Truman, charg- 
ing that displaced Jews in Austria and 
Germany were being held by the United 
States Army in camps under conditions 
little better than under the Nazis. On 
Aug. 31 the President wrote to General 
of the Army Eisenhower, demanding 


/ these conditions be cleaned up. 

On Sept. 30, the President made pub- 
lic the report and at the same time re- 
vealed that he had appealed to Prime 


Minister Clement Attlee to open Pales- 
tine to 100,000 Jews now in Germany 
and Austria. This was nice political tim- 
ing as it came on the same day that the 
American Zionist Emergency. Council 
held an overflow mass meeting at Madi- 
son Square Garden in New York. Politi- 
cally unsophisticated officers at General 
Eisenhower's headquarters, however, 
were baffled. They reported that the con- 
ditions described in the report had long 
since been remedied. 


Por 


Making George Do It 


Gen. George S. Patton Jr. had driven 
all day. For 300 miles he had bounced 
over the rutted German roads‘ between 
Bad Télz, his headquarters in Bavaria, 
and Frankfurt. When his car swung up 
the long, curving drive and halted in 
front of the I. G. Farben Building—a 
junior edition of the Pentagon—the gen- 
eral stepped out wearing plain GI trousers 
and an Eisenhower jacket. Only his lac- 
quered helmet lining hinted at. Patton's 
usual sartorial glory. 

For the general was subdued in spirit 
as well as dress. He had been summon 
to appear before General of ‘the Army 
Eisenhower to explain his interview Sept. 
22 declaring that retaining some Nazis in 
office was preferable to anarchy and com- 
paring Nezi and anti-Nazi differences 
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THE FISHER BODY 
ORGANIZATION BUILT TANKS. 


IT KNOWS STURDINESS. 





FISHER BODY 


BUILT AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS. 


IT KNOWS PRECISION. 


FISHER BODY 





All this knowledge, coupled with more than 30 years’ 


experience in fine coachcraft, is your assurance that in 


peace Body by Fisher will be the PY 
it 


mark of a Better Automobile. 
ON GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET - PONTIAC . OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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RECIPE FOR RUBBER: Once a wartime secret, the > 
announcement of America’s latest synthetic 
rubber, GR-S-10, reveals a new low-cost emul- 
sifier — a resin soap (derived from rosin! This 
material, Dresinate* 731, was developed by 
Hercules and is used to produce a synthetic 
superior in many ways to earlier types. Used ~- 
in heavy-duty truck tires since 1944, GR-S-10 
has helped materially to maintain wartime 
highway transportation. 


<q 3,000,000 MILES: More than 3,000,000 miles of 
intensive testing under all road and climatic 
conditions, have demonstrated the longer, more 
uniform life of tires made possible with Dresinate 
731. More millions of miles of service-use have 
confirmed its value. GR-S-10 tires have greater 
resistance to cracking on treads and side-walls. 
Even more important, these tires run cooler, 
retain their strength, are longer-wearing at 
higher speeds. 


PRODUCTION ADVANTAGES: Synthetic rubber > 
made with Dresinate 731 is being produced in 
existing Government plants without major 
expenditures or changes in present equipment. 
Because this synthetic approaches natural 
rubber in characteristics during processing, 
the greater tackiness imparted by Dresinate 
731 results in better adhesion between plies 
and between carcass and tread, thus offering 
better tires with longer life. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on Dresinate 731, or special emulsi- 
fying agents for other products, write Hercules Department N-85. 
This application of Hercules Dresinates* is only one example of 
Hercules research which aids industry in the use of synthetics, 
cellulose products, terpene and rosin chemicals, explosives, chem- 
ical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, and other chemical materials. 
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with those between Democrats and Re- 
publicans. On Sept. 25, the general had 
backed down to the extent of giving an- 
other interview and regretting his “un- 
fortunate analogy.” - 


Behind the Green Doors: Now it was 
up to Patton to explain personally to 
Eisenhower the reports that the Third 
Army had retained many- Nazis in key 
positions in Bavaria. Behind the green 
doors that line the long corridors of the 
Farben Building, Patton did his explain- 
ing for two hours and 25 minutes. When 
he came out with General Eisenhower, he 
smiled at photographers and correspond- 
ents and said nothing. Eisenhower’s face 
was set in stern lines. He said: “When I 
have something to give you, I will let you 
know, boys. I have never let you down.” 

Then Patton traveled back to Bavaria. 
Things began to happen immediately. 
Friedrich Schaeffer, the Minister-Presi- 
dent of the Bavarian civilian administra- 
tion and former chief of the conservative 
People’s party, was summarily dismissed. 
He had been accused of filling his admin- 
istration with former Nazis. Dr. Wilhelm 
Hégner, a long-time Social Democrat and 
anti-Nazi, succeeded Schaeffer as Min- 
ister-President. His first act was to reveal 
that armed bands of homeless Germans 
had been staging hundreds of raids on 
isolated Bavarian farms at night. He said 
German police could control them as 
soon as they were permitted to carry arms. 

The day after his interview with Patton, | 
Eisenhower issued his first monthly report 
on American military government. It re- 
vealed that 80,000 Germans had been ar- 
rested, that 35,000 more would be seized, 
and that 70,000 Nazis had lost their of- 
ficial jobs. It also hinted at what has 
made Allied officers reluctant to apply 
denazification and  deindustrialization 
policies—chaos and starvation in the Reich 
this winter. 
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Patton Has Troubles Too: 
Sad Sacks, Too Many Nazis 


James P. O'Donnell, a NEWsSwEEK cor- 
respondent who until recently served as- 
a lieutenant in Gen. George S. Patton 





| 4 ef |  Rtuging? Ship-shope! 
Jr’s Third Army, sends the following _ , ese 4 Cigarettes? Marlboro... 
personal observations on the general and he . e . of course. Only distinguished 


his attitude on enforcement of denazifi- 


cation decrees in Bavaria. » Marlboros combine to 


richness_with mildness. 
.Much more smoking pleasure... 
merely an extra-péiiny or two! 
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Gazing in awe at his collection of 
yachts, stallions, and shiny limousines, 
the people around Munich refer to Pat- 
ton as “The Mad King of Bavaria”— 
after Ludwig II, the deranged monarch 
who was the patron of Richard Wagner. 
American soldiers subjected to rigid 
Third Army discipline supply a few other 
phrases. ‘ 


Patton’s Carpetbaggers: A current 
wisecrack in the Patton zone runs: “The 
only displaced persons left in Germany Cigarette of succescfal men and lovely women 
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today are the Military Government men.” 
There are good men here and there in the 
Military Government. They are working 
day and night to “get out.” The rest busy 
themselves latching on to the best quar- 
ters, the best liquor, and what they re- 
‘gard as the best women. 

That is one reason why Patton takes 
a poor view of the Military .Government 
setup thrust upon him. As a Southerner 
he knows the meaning of the word “car- 
petbagger.” He could have pointed to 
Military Government teams composed of 
both officers and enlisted men not one of 
whom speaks German. 


The Nazi Medicos: “Immediate de- 
nazification” sounds good when you say 
it fast, and certainly in the field of edu- 
cation it is better to wait a year for the 
appearance of a good algebra: teacher 
than to keep a good one now who either 
is or was a Nazi. 

But medicine, for example, is ‘some- 
thing else again. Right in the heart of 
the Patton area, in the beautiful lake 
country stretching from the Ammersee 
to the Chiemsee, the German Govern- 





+f 


heat and more light had he posed the 


«question direct: “If I fire everybody in 


these hospitals now, who:will come down 
here this winter and help bury the dead?” 


Per 


Butter-a-Plenty for French | 
Who Buttered Up to Nazis 


Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
bureau sent a story two weeks ago tell- 
ing of the daily struggle of a middle-class 
French family to obtain enough food 
merely to exist. Last week she cabled this 
account of éhe other side of the picture. 


I have had the honor of lunching with 
a collaborator—and if it wasn’t a social 
pleasure, it was certainly a gastronomic 
one. It was also a chance to see how 
some of the other 5 per cent are living in 
France today. 


Two-Dollar Cigarettes: The fact that 


my host was under surveillance by the 
police did not seem ‘to have made him 


U.8. Corps from Associated Press 


This picture of MacArthur and Hirohito staggers the Japanese 


ment erected hundreds of hospitals and 
convalescent homes. These are bulging 
today with Wehrmacht amputation 
cases, plus thousands of German and 
non-German civilian patients. Their 
staffs are already depleted. Almost every 
employe from the head surgeon down 
through the nurses to the third assist- 
ant X-ray technician was in some form 
of Nazi. welfare organization, usually 
NSV_ (National . Sozialistische Versor- 
gung). | 

Brooding in his headquarters at Bad 
Tolz, one of these very medical centers, 
Patton sounded off in his now famous 
interview. He would have generated less 


any less genial. Nor had it interfered 
noticeably with the marketing abilities 
of my gracious hostess; who, apologizing 
prettily for the less than excellent ver- 
mouth our pre-luncheon martinis were 
made of, explained she got it from her 
hairdresser, “though rather expensively.” 
The cigarettes they offered me came from 
the concierge, who “has connections,” 
but who unsentimentally charges even 
the oldest customers in the building the 
— black-market price of $2 per 
pack. oh 
These people were not ostentatious in 
quoting prices they paid for things. The 
cost of living is now one.of the most com- 
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mon ‘subjects of conversation in France. 
They were only proud they had been 
able to come through the war with so 
little disturbance. 

Luncheon was served in the green- 
damask-walled dining room at the. pol- 
ished table in the center of which stood a 
low bowl with about three dozen tiny 
roses (currently selling in Paris for $20 
a dozen). Hors d’oeuvres of slices of hard- 
boiled eggs, cucumbers, sardines were fol- 


lowed by delicious tomato soup (“from . 


America,” said ‘the smiling hostess). The 
entree of roast chicken was accompanied 
by crisply browned potatoes and tiny 
green beans. At each place there was 
also a piece of butter big enough for a 
tombstone. 

The meal began drawing to a close 
with Camembert, apples, grapes, and 
peaches, then finished with a kind of 
open-faced apple pie with which the uni- 
formed maid served cream (cream!) in 
a large silver pitcher. Each of these foods 


_was served in generous quantities and 


there were three excellent wines. 

Later in the living room, where we had 
brandy, benedictine, and real coffee, we 
discussed the sudden ending of the war. 


. In a nice gesture of friendliness toward 


the United States, my collaborator-host 
said he thought American soldiers in 
Europe had been “somewhat misunder- 
stood.” Of course they are “noisier and 
more impulsive than the Germans were,” 
he said. “But then the ‘Germans were so 


_ strictly disciplined. At any rate I don’t 


think we have the right to complain 
against them. After all, they all did their 
part, didn’t they?” 


Poe 


You Want to See Me? 


A motorcycle and five automobiles 
bumped over the broken streets of Tokyo 
shortly before 10 o'clock on the morning 
of Sept. 26, As the motor column ap- 
proached the gate of the United States 
Embassy, an American soldier ‘pointed 
toward the second car, an old Daimler 
limousine, and exclaimed: “There’s the 
guy!” 

In the back seat, a bespectacled little 
man wearing formal morning clothes sat 
stiffly erect, his face expressionless. The 
car stopped before the embassy doorway 
and he walked inside as his aides bent 
almost double bowing before him. In 40 
minutes he reappeared, his face still 
blank, raised his hand to the brim of 
his top hat as American guards present- 
ed arms, and drove back to the imperial 
palace. 

Thus last week, in an event unprece- 
dented in 2,600 years of Japanese his- 
tory, Emperor Hirohito—subservient in 
defeat—called upon, bowed to, and talked 
with General of the Army MacArthur, Su- 
preme Allied Commander. 


The Fireside Chat: MacArthur's 
headquarters and the Japanese Goyern- 
ment had agreed not to disclose the. na- 
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You don’t see very much of it, but 
there’s a lot of steel in' the concrete 
highway on which you ride to work, 
or take your pleasure jaunts. Steel, 
backbone of the road, -helps it. to 
bear the loads of traffic efficiently 
and safely. And steel saves you 
money, as a taxpayer, by making 
the road last longer, reducing the 
need for repairs and replacements. 

Embedded in the concrete of a 
modern highway, steel reinforcing 
bars prevent cracks and disintegra- 
tion. Steel road joints take care of 
contraction and expansion of the 
pavement, transfer traffic loads 
from one slab to the next. Along- 
side the road, cable highway guards 


freer. ae erg tr and Ae otenrag 4 Plants . 


Pacrere Tulsa, Okla. . 
ards Gals. Hingham, East Pipeeton” Mass. . 


South 
. Staten Iiland. Sroskigne N. ¥.... Hobok en 


of the Highway 


—or perhaps Bethlehem Safety 
Beam guard rail—stand ready to 
cushion the impact, should a car 
leave the road. And on principal 
highways bridges are built of steel, 
or of concrete with strong steel 
reinforcement. bs 

Their steel backbones aided high- 
ways in bearing their heavy war- 
time burdens and enabled much 
maintenance and new construction 
to be put off until manpower and 
materials could be better spared. 

One of Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s chief jobs is turning out the 
many forms of steel that highway 
contractors need—steels that are 
used in constructing the road as 


Bethlehem, eae ee Johnstown, Tehanon. Pottstown, Rankin, Leetsdale, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Alameda, Calif. 
N.J Baltimore, Sparrows Point, Ma.’ 


, 


well as the steels that form a 
permanent part of it. Vast new 
highway projects, for which the 
blueprints and funds have long 
been ready and waiting, are now 
getting the go-ahead signal all over 
the.land. And into thousands of 
miles of these highways will go steel 
products from Bethlehem mills. 


Buffalo, Lackawanna 3 
* sbattle, ‘Wash, Shipbuilding and ship Fiat 
. San Francisco, Alameda, San Pedro, Calif, 
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Propaganda: These Jap pictures probably were put out to curry sympathy. (1) A demobilized soldier prays at a shrine... 





ture of the discussion. Correspondents 
- languished outside the embassy grounds 
because their presence inside, as a pub- 
lic-relations officer put it, “would impair 
. the dignity of the occasion.” As a result, 
they could only pick up scattered bits of 
color for their stories. 

They learned that Hirohito and a Jap 
interpreter, leaving other members of 
their party in an anteroom, were ushered 
into the embassy’s large, paneled living 
room. MacArthur wore an open-necked 
shirt without one of his large collection 
of medals. 

The slightly nervous emperor bowed 
and shook the general's outstretched 
hand. They exchanged pleasantries and 
MacArthur asked if Hirohito would care 
to pose for a picture. They stood for 
three shots and then sat before a fire for 
their historic taJk, which lasted about 
half an hour. 


The Lost Face: The conference im- 
mediately aroused a flood of rumors. “In- 
formed Jap sources” declared that the 
emperor had promised faithful fulfill- 
ment of the surrender terms and had 
pledged all possible aid in rebuilding 
Japan into a democratic, peaceful nation. 

The visit shocked the ja anese. A de- 
mobilized sailor declared: “Japanese 
have been taught since childhood that 
the emperor is the sole supreme being 
for them. They are not taught to respect 
the heads of other nations. Japanese are 

ateful to General MacArthur because 

has permitted them to continue a 
peaceful life in spite of their defeat. But 
I am thinking that the meeting , today 
lowered the prestige of our emperor. 
Some took it as a natural result of their 
defeat; a few thought it was a 
thing and would “help the United States 

apan become friends.” 

Ti yo newspapers attempted to mini- 

mize visit and printed only bare de- 


tails of the conference. The Nippon 
Times claimed that “the imperial visit 
was arranged solely. out of the imperial 
will.” The Domei news agency said: 
“The call was made at the initiative of 


his majesty.” 


The Incorrigible Censors: The day 
before, the emperor received the first for- 
eigners he had seen since before the war. 
He granted an interview in the palace to 
Frank Kluckhohn of The New York 
Times in the morning and to- Hugh 
Baillie, president of the United Press, ip 
the afternoon. Both had submitted ques- 
tions in advance, and the answers—mod- 
els of correct sentiments-were handed 
to them after brief nonpolitical and non- 
military conversations with Hirohito. 

Copies of three Tokyo newspapers 
which printed the interviews were im- 
mediately seized by the Home Ministry 
on the ground that the contents of the 
interviews “would have a bad effect on 
the Japanese people.” Copies of news- 
papers carrying photos of MacArthur 
towering over emperor also were 
banned. This violation of the promised 
freedom of press aroused MacArthur's 
headquarters. Thé Japanese Government 
was immediately ordered to end censor- 
ship of the press, radio, mail, and com- 
munications systems. Then the news- 
papers appeared with both the Hirohito- 
MacArthur picture and the correspond- 
ents’ stories. 


, aa 


The Heavy Hand 


With military control of J secure, 
General of the Army ur turned 


immediate 
were. bound to 
e materially. 


On Sept. 30, troops of the American 
Sixth and Eighth Armies dramatically 
seized and closed 21 banks and develop- 
ment companies in seven Japanese cities. 
MacArthur’s orders ended the activities 
of these gigantic institutions which fi- 
nanced Jap war production and economic 
and military expansion throughout the 
Far East.. Branches in Japan of the Banks - 
of Taiwan (Formosa) and Chosen (Ko- 
rea) were among the houses closed. A 


headquarters spokesman declared: “They , 


have no reasons for existence on the basis 
of functions they have been performing.” 
Stockholders include Emperor Hirohito 
and the powerful Mitsui and Mitsubishi 
interests. The Bank of Japan will con- 
tinue to operate. - ; 

In other directives, MacArthur banned 
all Jap foreign trade and transactions in 
gold or silver bullion, currency, or securi- 
ties without Allied approval; ordered 
strong government control over prices 
and wages, and prohibited production 
of war materials and atomic-bomb re- 


search. 


Danger Ahead: The average Jap at 
home faces. a tough winter; in fact, he is 
in “very real danger of actual starvation,” 
an Allied headquarters spokesman. ad- 
mitted. Therefore, one of the MacArthur 
directives ordered Jap Army and Navy 
forces to turn over to occupation ‘author- 
ities all food, clothing, motor trans- 
port, as well as arms and military equip- 
ment. Much of this stockpile will be used 
for civilian relief. In addition, Mac- 
Arthur denied a Jap Government request 
to, use a large part of its remaining 
merchant shipping to repatriate troops 
stranded overseas. These ships will 
be used first to fill the needs of the 
civilian population, he ruled. Further- 
more, the Japs were ordered to institute 
a 24hour day and seven-day week in 
shipyards. 
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3 Acme Photos 
. - . (2) finds his baby doesn’t recognize him, (3) enjoys a cup of tea, (4) returns to work in the rice paddies 





Siege of Saigon 

The revolt against the French in Indo- 
China broke open last week on a full, 
organized scale. Annamites laid siege to 
the capital city of Saigon and waged 
widespread guerrilla warfare against 
Fr ; British, Indian, and Japanese 
troops alike. The British were there ad- 
mittedly: to’ restore the country to the 
French. And, in the absence of enough 
Allied troops “to maintain order,” they 
allowed 5,000 Japs in Saigon and 105,- 
000 in. other parts of Indo-China to keep 
their arms. 

The. situation came to a head when 
French soldiers released from Jap prison 
camps marched on the Saigon city hall, 
deposed the nationalist Viet Nam govern- 
ment, and arrested 300 Annamites. The 
natives counterattacked and street fight- 
ing began. The British, under Maj. Gen. 
Douglas D. Gracey, intervened with 
2,500 Indian troops and called in the 
Japs for assistance. Annamite bands from 
the coastal provinces of Cochin China, 
Tonkin, and Annam moved on the capi- 
tal armed with Jap rifles, clubs, and 

i with sharp knives. 
At least 200 casualties occurred in the 


ington, D. C., head of the Amer- 
foan Office of Strategic Services in Sai- 

and seriously wounded Capt. Jo- 
soph Coolidge, of Center Sandwich, 
N.H.. Defending officers of the small 
American mission killed at least eight 
natives who besieged their headquarters 
for three hours. Annamites blocked roads, 
attacked power stations, and occupied 
suburbs. with the avowed intention of 
starving out the European population. | 


Hel ’ From the Japs: General Gracey 
had relied upon the Japanese to maintain 
order, but they proved poor help. On oc- 


casions, the Japs refused to fire on the 
natives. The British and French accused 
the Japs of arming the Annamites, and 
even of fighting beside them. A high Jap 
staff officer admitted that some arms were 
given or sold to the natives immediately 
after the surrender “when the minds of 
our forces were overexercised.” Field 
Marshal Count Hisaichi Terauchi, the Jap 
commander, was reported arrested. 

General Gracey flew to Singapore to re- 
port on the uprising to Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, Allied Southeast Asia 
commander. Mountbatten immediately 
announced that he would send reinforce- 
ments. In Paris, Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
rushed Maj. Gen. Jacques Leclerc from 
his headquarters in India to deal with 
the revolt. ; 


Inside India 

In the dark, fetid alleys by Golpitha, 
the Round Temple, bullets and ing 
bottles whistled through the air. ite- 


turbaned fugitives raced down narrow 
streets. Police patrols stumbled into am- 
bushes. A burning mosque lit up the sky. 
At the very moment when the British 
were making new proposals for Indian 
independence, the age-old curse of India 
—rioting between Moslems and Hindus— 
broke out in Bombay. 

The outbreaks — to have little 
organization behind them and were de- 
lored by political leaders of both re- 
igions. But the trouble spread quickly. 
In three crowded sections of Bombay, 
police opened fire on rioters. In five days 
casualties reached 28 dead and 148 in- 
jured. Police feared the fighting might 
continue for months. They prohibited 
public ‘assemblies and called on every 
available policeman while a number of 
troops were summoned into the riot area 
on guard duty. 


Boiling Java 


Japanese tanks with guns bristlin 
rumbled through the muddy streets o 
Batavia, Java, last week. Dutch and Brit- 
ish civilians hid fearfully in the white- 
walled, once elegant Hotel des Indies. 
The broad thoroughfares and usually 
busy canals which run through the old 
city were deserted. For Japanese were 
being used to keep order among rebel- 
lious natives until enough Allied troops 
arrived. 

Like the Indo-Chinese, the Indonesians 
wanted independence rather than a re- 
turn to colonial status. They were led by 
Dr. Sukarno, president of the Provisional 
Indonesian Republic set up during the 
Jap regime. The Dutch claimed that he 
was a quisling and that 90 per cent of 
the Indonesians disapproved of his “fas- 
cist” methods and wanted to share in the 
more democratic government promised 
by Queen Wilhelmina. Sukarno, a hand- 
some, well-educated Indonesian, said his 
dominating motive during the Jap occu- 
pation had been to unite and train ‘the 
people for one “ery 

en, Sept. 29, 2,250 British troops 
landed in Batavia to accept the Japanese 
surrender and “maintain law and order 


-until the time the lawful government of 


the Netherlands East Indies is once 

functioning.” However, British Lt. 

Sir’ Alexander F. P. Christison, Allied 
commander for the Netherlands Indies, 
ordered Dutch officials to get together 
with native leaders: “You must meet with 
these chaps and give them a clear-cut 
statement of their future status.” Dutch 
colonial leaders, interned four years, have 
no conception of the changing world and 
apparently want a return to reactionary 
colonial procedure, he declared, 
- To the Dutch, who had watched‘ fhe 
return of British rule in Malaya, this was 
like the pot calling the kettle black. 
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Men Clog Separation Centers, 
but Generals, Admirals Lose Rank 


As Race for Home Speeds Up 


In the fall of 1940 the American de- 
fense program, was just beginning. The 
Selective Service Act became law in Sep- 
tember. Men registered for the draft in 
October and the first were selected for 
service in November. The military serv- 
ices, with their plans indefinite until they 
knew which countries the United States 
would have to fight, fumbled around as 
they grew. The word snafu—situation 
normal, all fouled up—was about to come 
into the language. 

Last week the cry of snafu arose in 
separation centers all over the country as 
the Army and the Navy strove to demo- 
bilize the men they had accumulated in 
five years. Caught short by the surrender 
of Japan, the mechanism they had set up 
creaked and groaned as angry soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines sweated out the last 
few days before achieving their long- 
cherished postwar plan of becoming ci- 


_ vilians again. 


Clerks Are ‘Essential’: The trouble 
was that far more men from overseas 
were crowding into separation centers 
than could be handled without aggravat- 
ing delay. Even though the Army au- 
thorized the centers on Sept. 21 to refuse 


‘Taking the Army and Navy Apart 
Is Hardest of All on the Brass Hats. 


to clear soldiers already stationed in this 
country, the troopships kept piling up big 
backlogs. At Fort Dix, N.J., the largest 
discharge point in the United States, 
15,750 men were let out in five days last 
week; yet in the same time 17,129 new 


men arrived. Once listed on the roster, - 


soldiers became civilians in 48 hours; but 
they had to wait from five to seven days 
for their turn even when shifts worked 
around the clock. As a result, the separa- 
tion centers ordered potential dischargees 
on 30 days’ leave to take fifteen more. 
The Army admitted that the reason 
was an acute shortage of trained person- 
nel, particularly clerical. The rub was 
that such soldiers, once placed on dis- 
charge duty, became classified as “essen- 
tial” and therefore were likely to be kept 
to let out men who had fewer points than 
they. Nonetheless, the services managed 
to step up the discharge rate. The War 
Department - announced that 139,000 
men had been demobilized in the week 
ended Sept. 21 and that 24,000—enough 


to make up nearly two divisions—had - 


been released on one day. This raised the 
total discharged for all causes since V-E 
Day to 905,000. The Navy disclosed that 
its rate had risen to 5,800 a day and that 
about 93,000 men altogether had been 
returned to civilian life. 


But Not Public Relations: For men 
whose points fall far short of the mark, 
however, both services had good news. 
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Chennault (receiving major general’s insignia): Will his stars turn to bars? 
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Vice Admiral Louis E. Denfeld, chief of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, told the 


_House Naval Affairs Committee that 


754,000 enlisted men and 75,000 officers 
were slated for release by Christmas, ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 by Sept. 1, 1946, 
and that points may be lowered. In addi- 
tion, Secretary Forrestal said that special 
scores have been established for less es- 
sential specialists such as those in con- 
struction, intelligence, and public rela- 
tions. The Navy also decided to release 
on application enlisted men who have 
three or more children under 18. 

And on Sept. 25, President Truman 
asked Congress to cut War Department 
funds $28,692,772,000 for this fiscal 
year because the Army’s strength by June 
30, 1946, would be reduced to 1,950,000. 
Two days later, Robert P. Patterson, the 
new Secretary of War, explained that the 
Army’s actual manpower would be 1,630,- 
000 or less by July 1 and that six out of 
every seven men now in the service would 
be civilians. The White House figure, he 
said, included 320,000 men who would 
be in the discharge pipeline. The catch: 
the July figure is contingent on securing 
80,000 volunteers and 50,000 men a 
month from Selective Service. 


The Stars Dim: Secretary Patterson 
took particular pains to deny Congres- 
sional charges that demobilization was be- 
ing delayed to provide jobs for generals. 
However, the demobilization of the 
armed forces foreshadowed retirement or 
reduction in rank for thousands’of officers 
in both the Army and the Navy. 

When the armed forces expanded, of- 
ficers who normally would have spent 
most of their lives becoming colonels or 
captains suddenly. skipped up to and be- 
yond those ranks temporarily. Two air 
officers became generals while in their 
20s. In the Navy, several reserves became 
captains. Altogether, the Army had more 
than 1,500 generals (22 new ones were 
confirmed by the Senate last week) , while 
the Navy’s list of admirals expanded in 
fair proportion. All down the line men 
with stars and eagles on their collars 
braced themselves for the shock of recon- 
version. Since May 8 at least 70 generals 
have received orders detaching them from 
active duty while more than 100 have 
been reduced in rank. 

A bill pending in Congress would give 
the Generals of the Army and Fleet Ad- 
mirals those ranks. permanently. But 
those with fewer stars may lose some or 
all. Gens. Mark W. Clark, Courtney H. 
Hodges, Jacob L. Devers, Carl A. 
Spaatz, and George C. Kenney and Lt. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker have permanent com- 
missions only as brigadier generals. Even 
worse off are Lt. Gen. Alexander M. 
Patch (colonel) and Lt. Gens. Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, Lucius D. Clay, Barney M. 
Giles, and Nathan F. Twining (lieuten- 
ant colonels). Maj. Gens. Curtis E. 
LeMay and Claire L. Chennault (Chen- 


_nault has already retired) are captains 


(Sen. John H. Overton of Louisiana 
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seriously cut appliance performance! 


—Yet skimpy electrical wiring can just as 
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plan with foresigne.. WHF ahead 


—and not just for your new electric 
range—but for refrigerator, dishwasher, 
garbage disposer, exhaust fan —your 
host of new appliances—perhaps ad- 
vanced heating and lighting. All may 
be power-starved by inadequate, out- 
of-date wiring—their efficiency reduced 
25% to 50%. 

Obviously you’ll want to avoid such 
waste and inconvenience. Then make 
Sure wiring capacity will match in- 


creased electrical usage. Now is the time 
to check your plans. Avoid costly al- 
terations later. 

Business Executives! This also ap- 
plies to your postwar wiring. You don’t 
want expensive future adjustments 
either — embarrassing shutdowns to 
bring wiring capacity up to increased 
production needs. Today—see your con- 
sulting or plant power engineer, elec- 
trical contractor or. power salesman. 


They'll advise: Wire Ahead! Anaconda 
Wire & Cable Company, Subsidiary of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, New 
York City 4, Chicago Office: 20 North 
Wacker Drive 6. Sales Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. ea 


S heck gai Siiee 
Mi fore they chock you! 


eek ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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hopes to pass a bill giving Chennault his 
highest pay and rank). 

The Army has officially ‘announced its 
intention of giving “due consideration to 
the services and reputation of the in- 
dividuals concerned” and has drafted a 
directive, not yet made public, for reduc- 
tions in rank. The Navy, slower to ad- 
vance officers to flag rank and more zeal- 
ous in protecting their prerogatives, still 
is discussing the matter. However, it 
approved bills introduced by the House 
and Senate Naval Affairs Committee 
chairmen to retire officers below the rank 
of fleet admiral at 62 and to es- 


7 


a ———————————————————————— 


Okinawa and the Japanese homeland were 
punctuated with a constant stream of 
anti-Jap invective from Halsey’s flagship. 


The Cat’s Whiskers: Navy higher-ups 
sometimes fretted over his often unprint- 
able language (his statement on Jan. I, 
1948, that the war would be over in a 

ear put them on the spot), but they 

ew him as one of the most brilliant of 
naval tacticians. Halsey knew when to 
throw the old rules overboard and im- 
provise a bold new concept of carrier 
warfare. “We do the unexpected . . . We 





tablish selection boards to weed out 
officers below vice admirals and 
Marine Corps lieutenant generals. 


eae 


Admiral Bull Is Weary 


American correspondents leaned 
back in the conference room at 
Pearl Harbor last week and confi- 
dently waited for some old-fash- 
ioned Halseyisms. But the beetle- 
browed admiral was in no mood for 
nonsense. “I’m an old man,” he told 
the startled reporters. “Let the 
young fellows take over . . . I've 
applied for retirement, but they 
haven’t told me yet what they plan 
to do about it.”* Although nearly 
thirteen months below the retire- 
ment age of 64, Halsey explained 
that he was “tired” and that his job 
was finished. For the men who still 
had work to do in Japan, he had 
nothing but praise: “Let MacArthur 
alone . . . Those of us who know 
what’s going on are entirely unde- 
ceived by criticism of [his] policy.” 

Only once did the Bull digress — 
into personalities. That was when 
he sputtered there was one person 
in Tokyo he wanted to see—the 
keeper of the zoo—who said during 
a Jap-reported victory over the 
Third Fleet that he hoped “that 
Halsey fellow was rescued alive, from the 
sea because he had a special cage in the 
monkey house for him.” Mostly, Halsey 
stuck to business. “My wife told me to 
be more dignified,” he grinned. 

Correspondents, nostalgic for the 
swashbuckling, acrimonious Halsey, re- 
membered the good old days when almost 
everything really big in the Pacific was 
either preceded or followed by a pithy 
Halsey quip. After sneaking his task force 
through enemy-held islands for a raid on 
the Marshalls in the early days, he sent 
the Jap commander a message: “It is a 
pleasure to thank you for having your 
patrof plane not sight my force.” In Sep- 
tember 1944, before the carrier attacks 
that practically broke the Jap air force in 
the Philippines, the admiral announced 








_that his “dirty-trick department” was 


“working overtime.” Carrier blows on 





®Fleet Admiral Emest J. King also plans to retire 
by Jan. 1. 
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Halsey: The dirty-trick department is “old and tired” 


expose ourselves to shore-based. planes. 
We don’t stay behind the battle with our 
carriers. But . . . whatever we do, we do 
fast,” he once said. Fleet Admiral Nimitz 
credited the advancing of the Pacific 
timetable to his “cat-whisker calculations.” 
Probably the most popular Navy com- 
mander, Halsey ordered his men to stop 
wearing ties in the South Pacific because 
time lost tying and untying them was “a 
tremendous waste of manpower.” Above 
all, he had the complete faith of his 
fliers. One pilot summed it up after a 
raid on Formosa. He never worried about 
being shot down, he said, because “I 
knew if there was any way possible, 
Admiral Bill would get me back.” 


Bo. 


Death on the Crosses 


In a foul-smelling prison in Shanghai, 
five of the eight Doolittle fliers sentenced 
to death by the Japs heard an ominous 
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sound. Cell doors creaked open and shut. 
Feet shuffled down the hallway. Then 
the night was quiet. The next morning, 
Oct. 15, 1942, their companions were 
missing. They never saw them again. 

Until last week, the exact fate of the 
three airmen was a mystery. Finally, 
after a fruitless search through Jap pris- f° 
ons, American investigators ran across 
enemy documents and a Jap eyewitness 
that told the fliers’ tragic story. 

On that October morning three years 
ago, Lt. William G. Farrow, 28, of 
Darlington, S.C., Sgt. Harold A. Spatz, 
* 20, of Lebo, Kans., and Lt. Dean 

E. Hallmark, 27, of Dallas, Texas, 

were prodded into a Chinese ceme- 

tery in Shanghai. Half-starved - and 
sick, they were forced to kneel on 
‘ mats in front of shallow graves dug 

several feet apart. Their hands were 
strapped to white wooden crosses. 
When an officer raised his sword, 
six Jap riflemen fired, and two bul- 
lets entered the head of each Amer- 
ican. Then the Japs kicked the limp 
bodies into the graves. Later, they 
were taken to a crematory. The 
wey were placed in wooden boxes 
and turned over to a mortuary. 

The Japs tried to rub’ out 
of the execution by marking the 
names and ages of living British 
prisoners on the boxes. But a re- 
cently captured official record es- 
tablished the correct identities. 
Americans found the three boxes on 
the dusty shelves of the mortuary 
and are returning them to the 
United States. 

There seemed to be no logical 
explanation as to why the Japs 
singled out Spatz, Farrow, and 
Hallmark for execution but spared 
the other five. All eight of the fliers 
forced down in the first American 
air strike on Japan had been charged 
with hitting non-military targets 
and had been condemned to death 
in a brief “trial.” —_. 

Of the five whose sentences were com- 
muted, one did not live to be liberated. 
Lt. Robert J. Meder, 21, died Dec. 1, 
1943, of starvation and. disease in a pris- 
on cell in Nanking. 


Pan 


Irving Is Back : 


During the final hours of the Battle 
Corregidor, May 5, 1942, a 22-year-old 
corporal from Brooklyn tapped out a 
message that stirred the American na- 
tion. The words of Irving Strobing 
brought home as none others had the 
stark tragedy of the lost men of Bataan es 
and the Rock: 





WE'VE GOT ABOUT 55 MINUTES AND I 
FEEL SICK AT MY STOMACH. I AM REALLY 
LOW DOWN. THEY ARE AROUND NOW 
SMASHING RIFLES. THEY BRING IN THE 
WOUNDED EVERY MINUTE AND IT IS A 
HORRIBLE SIGHT. WE WILL BE WAITING 
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The RCA Radio Altimeter assures that the last mountains have been passed before letting down to the airport in the valley below. 


‘Measuring “every bump on the landscape” 


A radio altimeter—that indicates the exact 
height above land or sea—is another RCA 
contribution to aviation. ° 


. Old-style altimeters gave ony the ap- 
| proximate height above sea level—did not 
warn of unexpected “off-course” mountains. 


To perfect a better altimeter was one of 
science’s most baffling problems. So RCA 
developed an instrument so accurate it 
“measures every bump on the landscape” 
from the highest possible altitudes...so sen- 
sitive it can measure the height of a house 
at 500 feet! 


This altimeter—actually a form of radar 
—directs radio waves from the airplane to 
earth and back again . . . tells the pilot ex- 


-at 20,000 Feet! 


actly how far he is from the ground... warns 
of dangerously close clearance . . .“sees” 
through heaviest fog or snow. 


All the radio altimeters used in Army, 
Navy and British aircraft were designed 
and first produced by RCA. This same pio- 
neering research goes into every RCA prod- 
uct. So when you buy an RCA Victor radio, 
Victrola, television receiver, even a radio 
tube replacement, you enjoy a unique pride 
of ownership. For you know it is one of the 
finest instruments of its kind that science 
has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, Radio 
City, New York 20. Listen to The RCA 
Show, Sunday, 4:30 P. M., E.T., over NBC. 


The RCA radio altimeter will be a 
major contribution to the safety of 
post-war commercial flying. The 
section at the left sends the radio 
waves to earth and back again 
while the “box” at the right —tim- 
ing these waves to the millionth of 
a second—tells the navigator the 
plane’s exact height in feet. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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know about- 





A lente J.2 


Got so mad at old-fashioned 
underwear that he always shot 
holes in it. Even if the underwear 
had people inside it. This gave 
him a bad reputation. (Too bad 
he didn’t know Allen-A.) 





An Allen-A...2 


Underwear, hosiery and sports-. 
wear that no one shoots at. 
Underwear that’s knit the way 
you're built . . . for comfort. 
Remember Allen-A for quality . 
underwear, hosiery and sportswear. 





UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SPORTSWEAR 
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FOR YOU GUYS TO HELP . . . DAMAGE 
TERRIFIC. TOO MUCH FOR GUYS TO TAKE 
. . . 1 CANT SAY MUCH. CAN’T. THINK AT 
ALL. I CAN HARDLY THINK. SAY, I HAVE 
60 PESOS YOU CAN HAVE FOR THIS WEEK 
END ... THE WHITE FLAG IS UP. EVERY- 


ONE IS BAWLING LIKE A BABY. I KNOW - 


NOW HOW A MOUSE FEELS, WAITING FOR 
GUYS TO COME ALONG, FINISH IT UP... 
TELL MY MOTHER HOW YOU HEARD 
FROM ME, STAND BY... : 


Last week, Irving Strobing (now a 
sergeant) and 79 other recently liberated 
Americans received a rousing welcome as 
they arrived in San Francisco, then were - 
hustled off to hospitals for a rest. In 
Brooklyn, Strobing’s hysterically happy 
mother, who hadn’t seen him in more 
than five years, and the neighborhood 
“Irving Strobing Victory Club” waited 
anxiously for his return. - 


on 
‘ 


Damages 


When the battleship Arizona was de- 
stroyed at Pearl Harbor, a young sailor 
named James Orries Morgareidge was 
killed. 

In .Cody, Wyo., last week, Mor- © 
gareidge’s parents remembered Pearl 
Harbor. They filed with the State De- 
partment a claim against the Japanese 
Government for the death of their 22- 
year-old son, demanding that it be cal- 
culated on the basis of his life expectancy 
of 40.75 years. 


oon 


He Still Hates Japs 


In the hopeless days before Bataan fell, 
Americans were cheered by stories of one 
hard-fighting officer who knew how to 
beat the Japs at jungle warfare. With a 
tommy gun under his arm and his pockets 
bulging with ammunition, Capt. Arthur 
Wermuth would fade into the Bataan 
hills to forestall Jap attacks and terrorize 
enemy troops with his specially trained 
Philippine Scouts. 

American comempontionts .on Bataan 
promptly nicknamed Wermuth—who per- 
sonally accounted for 116 Japs—“The 
One-Man Army.” He won the DSC, the 
Silver Star, and the Purple Heart. Thrice- 
wounded, he always managed to get back 
on his feet and return to combat—once 
against doctor’s orders. Finally, when he 
was captured just before the surrender of 
Bataan, it was feared he would be killed. 
Later his family learned he was still alive. 

In Manila last week, after liberation ‘ 
from a Manchurian prison, Wermuth told 
of his 41 months in prison. The Jars had 
starved and to him, but he never 
lost hope. He had been among the 1,619 
prisoners crammed into the notorious 
prison ship Orioku Maru and was one of 
the few who survived when American 
planes bombed the vessel. He was later 
sent to Manchuria. Even more than on 
Bataan, he still hates Japs. 


NEWSWEEK 


The Seventh Lives On 


The United States Asiatic Fleet, the 
meager force which opposed the Japs in 
the Far East, officially ceased to exist in 
June 1942, after it had been virtually 
wiped out south of the Philippines a few 


months before. Such Allied naval units , 


as were in the Southwest Pacific were 
then placed under Rear Admiral Arthur 
S. Carpdender. In November of 1943, 
Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid took over. 
But it was not until the following June 
that Fleet Admiral King announced the 
existence of a Seventh Fleet in the South- 
west Pacific. Working with General of 
the Army MacArthur, the Seventh sup- 
ported all his major operational landings 
—the Admiralties, Hollandia, the Philip- 
pines, and Borneo. During the Battle for 
Leyte Gulf, Kinkaid’s brilliant maneuver- 
ing of the Seventh, with the help of the 


_ Third Fleet, struck the death blow to the 


Japanese Navy. 


The end of the war left the Seventh . 


without specific duties. But last week, 
in Chungking, Kinkaid announced that 
it would take over the functions of the 
old Asiatic Fleet. His headquarters will 
be at Shanghai. 





. International 
Wermuth of Bataan: He came back 


The Yanks Don’t Have Whips 
But Japs May Learn Manners 


Harold R. Isaacs, NEWSWEEK corre- 
spondent, sends this story of Americans 
in Tokyo. 


Along the shattered Ginza and any- 
where else in downtown Tokyo, GI’s and 
white-clad sailors saunter in curious 
groups, cameras in hand, gee 
crowds as they shop for dolls, prints, an 
kimonos. Street merchants, setting up 
business on sidewalks and at the edge 
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of stacked wreckage, are, doing a land- 
office trade in trinkets and junk salvaged 
to meet the insatiable demand of the 
Americans. In fact, the first Japanese 
industry to revive is producing cheap 
novelties: These are the same _ kinds 
which were familiar in the United States 
years ago. Americans patiently queue up 
at the few beer halls in the afternoons 
and cheerfully crowd those streets with 
small, neat houses where doll-like Japa- 
nese girls are friendly for a modest con- 
sideration. 


The Japs Are Perplexed: Viewed from 
the streets, the occupation of Japan looks 
a good deal like a sightseeing junket 
carrying out promises of old-time Navy 
recruiting posters. Only the ruins are a 
reminder that this is the anticlimactic 
sequel to war. 


After a month, the shock of occupation. 


is wearing off. Applying their own 
standards—the only ones they had to go 
by—Jap civilians apparently expected an 
avenging horde of blood-mad, hairy bar- 
barians. This quickly dissolved wherever 
occupation forces arrived to take up 
their duties. 

For their part, American soldiers here 
who learn of the controversy at home 
over a hard peace or a soft peace wonder 
what is expected of them. One combat 
veteran of the First Cavalry Division 
said: “What am I supposed to do—start 
knocking people around with my rifle 
butt, or beating ten Japs every morning 
before breakfast, or raping a couple of 


babes after dinner every night? That's | 


not in my line.” " 


They Learn Manners: Actually the ‘ 


Japs’ realization of defeat will not come 
with a demonstration of physical bru- 
tality but as a result of a much. slower, 
more grinding process. Already the sol- 
diers are teaching the Japs in various 
ways. 

‘For instance, four GI’s boarded a 
crowded Tokyo streetcar the other day. 
After riding a while, one said: “I think 
it's about time we taught these Japs 
something about American ways.” He 
pushed his way through to a row of seats 
and, with appropriate gestures, ordered 
a Japanese passenger to stand up. The 
startled man did so with some slight 
assistance; whereupon the GI bowed to 
the nearest woman and pushed her gently 
into the vacated seat. All four young 
Americans went to work delightedly re- 
peating the performance. The women in 
the car, at first bewildered, quickly 
caught on and beamingly bowed to the 
Japanese males as they rose, then bowed 
to the GI’s, and took the seats. The men 
were surprised and probably a little out- 
raged, but they had no choice. The GI’s 
didn’t stop until they had seated every 
woman in the car. 

The chances are that the Japs will 
acquire their most substantial ideas of 

erican ways from incidents like this— 
as well as from distinctly negative traits 
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which Americans here, by normal per- 
centages, will reveal to their reluctant 
hosts. This will constitute some degree 
of genuine “reeducation” arising out of 
the personal experience of individuals. 


PS 
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The Candy Kids 


An Army nurse last week took a scal- 
-pel-like dig at American Army officers. 
In an anonymous letter to the London 
edition of The Stars and Stripes she 
wrote: “I go to an officer's party. By 
_ 10 p.m. every officer has made a pass at 
me . . . Although flattering; [they] are 
.so lacking in subtlety, originality, and 
- deception that they are utterly repulsive 
. . . On a single date, a hot hand ‘closes 


; on yours, a husky voice grates in your 
a > ear, and you are propositioned.” 
I 7 GI’s are just as bad, she claimed. Both 
C- o> 


officers and men have become so accus- 
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tomed to bribing hungry European girls 


( : 4 > 
. 7 Y 1) in oe and cigarettes that —_—y 

| | ortly they will have “no technique at . : Pi ae a es. 
A | J ) all.” “No wonder,” she added, “that we Sightseeing GI’s win friends 


prefer French or British Army personnel 
BRAND whose gallantry, subtlety, suavity, and Conquest 
_— —~ glib phrases . . . practically makes re- Former German soldiers around Mu- 
—_— sults a foregone conclusion. nich—enraged: because the women now 
American women are the first to howl. prefer Americans — pasted up placards 
In Hollywood, the actress Betty Hutton last week complaining that German girls 
a said: “Is that dame kiddin’? Sounds to are “selling themselves for cigarettes, 
\ \Q | ‘ | | SCO | ( || me like she missed her man.” Joan Fon- sugar, and chocolate.” One poster read: 
taine added sweetly, “That nurse can’t “It took them five years to conquer the 
re / be talking about any of the men I know.” [German] soldiers, but a German woman \; 
( Vi, // {1 
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One GI wanted to know: “What's this. . . throws herself away . . . Oh, God, if 
babe sore about? The time 


SUL U/ j to get really — is when 
Ct-) L¢ te ys stop making proposi- 
fn. Most oF e French 
girls my friends and I know 
put us pretty much.on a par: 
with French practitioners of. - 
the art—and that’s some-" 
thing.” Still others pointed 
out as proof of successful 
American ¢technique that 
thousands of Australian and_ 
British girls had married — 
American soldiers, and that” ° 
even German girls ‘seem 
pretty well satisfied. - 

But in New York, the 
American Journal of Nursing 
was not amused. Its editor, 
Mary M. Roberts, RN, cabled 
The Stars and Stripes that 
the letter “doesn’t sound like 
. .. a nurse really wrote it 
... It is a libel by implica- 
tion to the nurses . . . I know... 
as you do how difficult it is 
to find good light editorial 
humor and how easy it is for 
some editors to print sla 
stick that hits below the belt 
ee i mor of a 
ing believes you‘ [ought 
give... a,truthful and 
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Associated Press 


~eand lap up Tokyo beer 


it depends on us, you will pay for it.” 

Another said: “Dead tired siftes many 
weeks, soldiers come creeping along 
roads, sore of foot, to find German women 
with foreigners in a most shameless man- 
ner.” Military government officials tore 
the posters down after they caught civil- 
‘ians copying them. They were believed 
to have been written by holdout SS troops. 
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At Ease. 


In 1918, American soldiers in Paris . 
learned to:rue the Rue Ste. Anne: If the 
failed to. salute in the, French capital, 
they were lined up before Military Police 
headquarters on that street for an hour 
or two and forced to throw snappy sa- 
lites to every officer who passed by. 

Last week the Army finally gave sol-. 
diers in Paris a better deal. Maj. Gen. 
T, B. Larkin, acting theater service- 
forces commander, abolished the salute in 
a oe rapt saluting had been 

i iviera.* ; ; ; P 
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_. ten, tells of the main functions of a Postage Meter... 
Europa Takes Out Papers but omits mention of the convenience of always 
ie the ‘Gely duis of the at ris Mara | having any value of postage for any kind of mail, 


their pant “luxury’ liner Europa into a the protection of postage in the meter, the ease and 
troopship for the invasion of England. 1; : 
Tee eed the bultheads ne speed of mailing by this modern method, the faster 


dispatch of Metered Mail... Pitney-Bowes is now 
making postage meters again. Ask our nearest office 
for details, or write for an illustrated booklet... 


prtney-sowes Postage Meter 
" PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1891 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. ° 
the Stars and Stripes flyin . Ongmators of Metered Mail, largest makers of postage meters ; 


— _— GFs Offices in principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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BECAUSE WARRY KNOWS the answers—but 


keeps me guessing . . . because he knows 
what to do—and when—like holding my 
hand when-I want it held. And I like his 
light touch . . . of heather and fern that's 
fresh as a Scotch mist. 


Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
Men's Tale 

| Men's Deodorant 

| Hairdressing 

: ‘Men's Cologne 

: Men's Hand Soap 





WARRY IS ONE who's got That Wonderful 
Seaforth Feeling...the reassuring lift chat 
comes from the heather-fresh ming 
routine with Seaforth. In their sturdy, 
stoneware mugs and jugs . . . $1 each 
plus tax. 
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ly after the gangplank was lowered, 
American officials went aboard to declare 
the 49,746-ton liner the property of the 
United States Government. In the gilt- 
paneled Ritz Room, the formal proc- 
amation was read to the ship’s off- 
cers and pasted on‘a gilt pillar, and 
the Europa officially became Naval 
Transport AP-177. 

The Americans actually took over the 
Europa on May 8 at Bremerhaven, where 
it had hidden out since 1940. Stripped of 
its luxurious furnishings, the liner had 
been used as a barracks for German 
troops and civilian refugees. The polished 
ballroom floor was pitted by thousands 
of hobnailed boots. A marksmanship tar- 
get hung on one wall, and empty liquor 
bottles littered the decks. The ship had 
miraculously escaped all but minor bomb 
damage (the Bremen was hit and burned 
into a hulk). But its rust-stained hull had 
sunk so deep into the silt that the harbor 
had to be dredged before the Americans 
could move it. 

Britain and Russia agreed at the Ber- 
lin conference to American ownership. 
Then the Europa was overhauled for 
the voyage to New York. .After 45 days 
in a New Jersey drydock, it will have 
accommodations for some 10,000 Amer- 
ican troops. 
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The Last V-Letter 


The typical GI complained he needed 
a microscope to read his mail. His friends 
said the limited space cramped their lit- 
erary style. But in three and one-quarter 
years, the V-mail service dispatched 
1,500,000,000 diminutive letters to and 
from the armed forces. 

The microfilming technique reduced 
a one-page letter to a % inch square; a 
film roll of 1,800 letters weighed only 
7 ounces. The space saved for combat 
cargo amounted to nearly 37,500,000 
pounds—enough to transport more than 
15 divisions.. Last week, with the divi- 
sions on the way home, the Army an- 


nounced V-mail would end on Oct. 31. © 
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Security for Heroes 


For hundreds of years the British 
Government has made special awards to 
its war leaders and heroes. The Duke of 
‘Wellington, for instance, got more than 
$4,000,000 for his victories. Field Mar- 
shal Sir Douglas Haig received an earl- 
dom and about $500,000 in cash for 
leading the British armies to victory in 
the last war. Three army, navy, and air 
commanders were fecently made barons. 

The Soviet Union remembers its heroes 


too. For its generals who defeated the . 


German Army on the eastern front, the 
Russian Government built spacious apart- 
ments in choice sections of Moscow, 
Leningrad, and other cities. Every winner 
of any Russian medal of honor is entitled 
to free transportation for an annual round 











: Associated Press 
Golden Gate in °45: The battleship 
Indiana, beating an old Pacific slogan 
by three years, arrives at San Francisco 
with its crew. smartly lining the deck. 
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trip to any part of the Soviet Union 
for five years. 

By contrast, until last week American 
heroes were assured of no ial civilian 
benefits for their war records except vet- 
erans’ preference on Civil Service lists. 
They got their first break on Sept. 25 
when President Truman issued an execu- 
tive order permitting Congressional Med- 


. al of Honor winners to be hired by the 


Veterans Administration without regard 
to Civil Service examinations, seniority, 
or ratings. On recommendation of the ad- 
ministrator, a Medal of Honor man may 
be appointed a contact representative at 
$2,980 yearly. The duties include inter- 
viewing insurance and disability claim- 
ants and investigating breaches of the 
GI Bill of Rights. 
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Why, That's Me 


- Nobody paid much attention to the 
lonely, wistful-looking GI who hung 
around the post theaters at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. Sometimes he filled in as janitor or 
ran errands for the movie management. 
Bat mostly he kept to himself. 

A month ago, a sergeant stopped to 
chat with him. The conversation tumed 
to a 20-year-old private, Robert Merrill, 
who had deserted nearly nine months 
before—completely baffling the FBI as 
well as the military and civilian police. 
Suddenly, the young soldier blurted out: 
“Why, that’s me, and I ain’t no deserter. 
I been here all .the time.” 

The rest of Merrill’s story came out 
last week at an Army court-martial. After 
disappearing from his barracks last De- 
cember, he moved into a post .theater, 
sleeping in the seats at night and eating 
at a nearby mess during the day. He 
stayed away from his old buddies and 
didn’t show up for pay day, living in- 
stead on the 75 cents a day he picked up 
for doing odd jobs around the theater. 


_In defense of Merrill, his counsel pointed 


out that he had never left the Belvoir 
reservation or lied about his name when 
anyone took the trouble to ask him. 
But after. 30 minutes of deliberation, 
the court-martial board found him guilty 
of desertion during time of war and sen- 
tenced him to ten years in prison. Twice 
— Merrill had been convicted of 
ing AWOL. 


On the Old Camp Ground 


“If I had tents to pitch in the park, 
would you live in them?” That was the 
ee ~ Mrs. Herbert L. “Carlebach, 

irman of the housing division of the 
Officers’ Service Committee in New York, 
asked 100 veterans who were hunting for 
a place to live last week. To a man, they 
said yes. 

Mrs. Carlebach then bought 25 second- 
hand pup tents at $3.98 each and asked 
Park Commissioner Robert Moses’s. per- 
mission to put them up in Central Park, 
which lies in the middle of Manhattan. 
Moses replied: that it was impossible. 
She had hoped that pup tents in the 
= ae dramatize the situation and 

the city to take action” to provide 
temporary housing. On the committee’s 
waiting list were 5,000 officers and en- 
listed men who had just been discharged 
or were about to be. The committee had 
only three apartments listed—one at 
$3,600 a year and two at $8,500. 

The veterans, however, had taken the 
Suggestion seriously. Many of them felt a 
tent was at least “a place.” Back from 


the Pacific, Comdr. J. C. Greene was 


gloomy: “I thought the housing shortage 
was a wartime measure.” Lt. Joseph 
Troxel of the Army Signal Corps, just 
home from Okinawa, summed up: “I’m 
going to stay in the Army if it gets any 
tougher in civilian life.” 
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but a flat drink 
is always a tragedy! , 
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A flat hat 
may be a 
happy 
accident... 








‘Why spoil drinks with an inferior mixer? Unlike ordinary club sodas... or 
carbonated tap waters ... sparkling Canada Dry Water is scientifically made 
to improve your drinks, rather than just dilute them. Original “Pin-Point 
Carbonation” keeps ’em bubbling with life—to the last: sip, And Canada Dry’s 
exclusive formula points up ...never drowns out... flavor. 

In addition, it has all the purity, all the uniformity that has made the 
name Canada Dry famous the world over. : 


It’s smart to serve Canada Dry Water at home—to ask for it when 


jiitre 


out. You'll agree .'. . it’s: the only club soda that belongs in your drinks. 
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new business aid 
Photocopying / 


New, handy unit 
copies anything 

—Saves time, 
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Phote-Copyer 
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Copies up te 
18" x 22” 


With APECO PHOTOEXACT, 
quickly make copies of LETTERS, 
VALUABLE PAPERS, BLUE 
PRINTS, FINANCIAL DATA, PIC- 
TURES, CHARTS, CLIPPINGS, 
CONTRACTS—over 100 others 


Now, with this handy unit in your 
office or plant, you can have 
plenty of copies of anything, 
whether written, typed, printed, 
drawn, or photographed—-even if 
on both sides... permanent, error- 
proof photocopies—at amazingly 
low cost! APECO makes them at 
l-a-minute speed—expedites 
work. No darkroom or technical 
knowledge needed—even a boy or 
girl can easily operate APECO. 











... Send for your 
free copy of this 
informative book 
Tells how APECO 
Photocopying can serve you 
See how you c4n save time, money, labor, 
and assure accuracy with this most modern 
method of copying. APECO'S 20-page, fully 
illustrated book gives you the story of Photo- 
copying—shows graphically the “‘what”’ and 
“how”’ of this amazingly simple procedure. 
Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. N105 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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King Moves In 


For most of the nineteen years Mac- 
kenzie King has served as Prime Minister 
he has worked to make Canada complete- 
ly independent within the British Com- 
monwealth. : 

When Britain declared war on Ger- 
-many in 1939, King insisted Canada make 
its own declaration of war. He resisted 
the efforts of other Commonwealth lead- 
‘ers to set up a war council, which he felt 
might become in peacetime a foreign-pol- 
icy council. 

Two weeks ago King emphasized Ca- 
nadian independence. When an interna- 
tional committee failed to agree on a 
world policy for wheat, Ottawa boldly set 
its own policy: Canada’s export price for 
wheat would be held to $1.55 a bushel, 
85 cents under the current market price. 
To compensate farmers for what they 
might lose during the world shortage, the 
government guaranteed a minimum of 
$1 a bushel for the next five years. 


Heels and Face: Last week King again 
struck out boldly in foreign affairs. De- 
manding in Parliament that Canada be 
given an effective voice at the Allied peace 
table, he urged the Big Five powers 
whose Foreign Ministers were conferring 
in London (see page 44), to discontinue 
their wartime practice of directing world 
policy alone. Warning that private settle- 
ments between the great powers on issues 
of general interest “might well become a 
source . . . of danger,” King declared: 
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“Every possible precaution should there. 
fore be taken to see that . . . the wartime 
pattern is not perpetuated in the framing 
of the peace settlement.” : 

King then announced that he would go 
to London this week to confer with the 
British Government, and the announce 
ment was taken as a direct rebuke to 
Prime Minister Attlee. Earlier, King had 
declined Attlee’s invitation to be in Lon- 
don while the Foreign Ministers Confer. 
ence was in session. His excuse was that 
Parliamentary. duties would keep him 
in Ottawa. But Parliament was still in 
session, and much of its most serious 
work was still to be settled. The infer 
ence was clear: King felt no Canadian 
Prime Minister should cool his heels out- 
side the Big Five conference room 
awaiting Attlee’s call. a 
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Ignominy 

Three Canadian soldiers, tried by 
courts-martial in England on charges 
equivalent to treason—aiding the enemy | 
while prisoners of .war (NEWSWEEK | 
Sept. 3)—last week learned their punish. 
ment: Pvt. John G. Galaher, 34, @ 
Windsor, Ont., was sentenced to prison” 
for life; Pvt. Edwin B. Martin, 26, of 
Riverside, Ont., to 25 years, Pvt. George 7 
Hale, 25, of Vassar, Mich., formerly of | 
Windsor, Ont., to ten years in prison | 
All three will be discharged from the | 
army “with ignominy.” They escaped” 
the maximum penalty, death. 
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The Riot Club: 


Violence last. week marked a four-day strike of butchers in 
Montreal. against Canada’s new meat-rationing program. Longshoremen, striking 
for a larger meat ration, joined roving gangs of butchers who forced other butchers 
to close their shops. Above,a policeman clubs a striker outside a department store. 
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“Barvels of Aged Whiskey Rolling from the Rackbouses’’— painted at the distillery by Zoltan Sepeshy. 


87 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


MPERIAL 


Reg U.S.Pet OF. 


Miworo ano pornto mw 
Weam wacnen 6 SOMS IME 
PEORIA WLIO 

ae mornin: moprnend us. 08 OF 


It takes barrels of 
money to win a war. 
Ic takes all the money 
you can put into war 
bonds. Buy more... hold 
them! 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this prod- 
uct are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight 
whiskey. 70% grain 
neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 











Off to Europe, via Martin Mars! When 
Victory is won, and you're taking that 
dream trip . . . a 2-week holiday abroad! 











So step aboard the Mars and look about. Note the size and smartness of the Mars’ A full-course dinner, from the Mars’ gal- 


Two full decks. Spacious, air-conditioned lounge! No cramped seats, or narrow ley, served by. smiling stewards. Soft 
rooms. Courteous service. A flying hotel! aisles. Plenty of room for walking about! lights . . . gaylaughter . . . music! 





Here, for example, is the ultra-modern ready. Nothing to disturb you as the few hours have passed. Ahead lie days of 
Skytop Room, a favorite rendezvous. Mars speeds to Europe and vacation. sight-seeing, thanks to the Martin Mars! 


Pasting! tere rse Long-range prediction? Not at alll The plane shown = 
here is flying today! It’s a Martin Mars transport! 
toda \ 


True, y’s Mars contains no luxurious furnishings, Every inch _ 

of space is needed for war supplies, But commercial versions of 
' these huge Navy transports will offer every comfort to tomorrow’s. 
trans-ocean travelers. So when you plan that trip abroad... plan 


= dinner you’ll explore the big ship. Your snug cabin is waiting when you’re | Morning . . . and you’re there! Only a 





| to fly via Martin Mars! It’s de luxe transportation! . : PO aes 
| Tus Guenn L, Martin Company, Baurnsore 3, Mp. \ St a 
Tas Guenn L. Martin-Nuprasxa Co., Omana BOs ag 
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The Fight Against Freedom 


The Argentine people’s great March 
for Freedom and the Constitution on 
Sept. 19 was a direct challenge to the 
Farrell-Perén government. Last week the 
government accepted that challenge and 
struck back hard at its enemies. 

The first victim was Gen. Arturo Raw- 
son, the husky-voiced cavalry officer of 
North American extraction who had 
been President for two days at the be- 
ginning of the military revolution in 
June 1948, and who since his ouster has 
been considered a leader of the anti- 
government forces within the army. On 
Sept. 19 General Rawson, in uniform, 
was on the balcony of his home in the 
Calle Callao, down which the demonstra- 
tors marched. A group spotted him and 
applauded loudly, calling for a speech. 
He asked them to give three cheers: one 


for Argentina, one for freedom, and one ' 


for the army. 

Two days later he was ordered to ap- 
pear before a tribunal of honor, charged 
with wearing a uniform during a political 
demonstration. He maintained that the 
march was a patriotic affair and not po- 
litical in character, and he was released 
with a “light verbal reprimand.” 

After his release Rawson motored to 
the garrison city of Cordoba, more than 
400 miles inland from Buenos Aires. 
There, shortly before dawn on Sept. 25, 
he was arrested on a charge of “inciting 
rebellion.” Seized with him were a rela- 
tive by marriage, Gen. Oswaldo Mar- 
tinez, who had been removed from com- 
mand of the Fourth Division only a few 
days before; Rawson’s son, and an un- 
disclosed number of other officers and 
civilians. 


Terror, Argentine Way: This was the 
opening skirmish of the Perén govern- 
ment’s counterattack, which burst in full 
fury on the following day. Early that 
morning the Cabinet met and decided to 
‘reimpose the state of siege, thereby sus- 
pending all constitutional guarantees. 
Then the police went to work. : 
Critica, the leading opposition after- 
noon newspaper, was raided, its tele- 
phone communications cut, and its pub- 
lication suspended. La Razén and Noti- 
cias Graficas were also raided. A wave of 
wholesale arrests began. At least 50 
prominent opposition businessmen, poli- 


ticians, and newspapermen were seized: 


on the first day. Among them were Eusta- 
quio Méndez Delfino, president of the 
Buenos Aires Stock Exchange; former 
Foreign Minister José Mari Cantilo; 
‘José Maria Bustillo, president of the pow- 
erful stockmen’s Rural Society; and Er- 
nesto Carraras, editor of Critica. Carlos 
Cisneros, secretary of the executive com- 
mittee of the Radical party, was talking 





to the United Press on the telephone late 
in the afternoon. Suddenly he said: “Just 
now I am being arrested.” The call was 
cut off, 

Scores of other government oppo- 
nents, including the Socialist leader Al- 
fredo L. Palacios, just returned from 
exile in Montevideo, and Judge Ramon 
F. Vasquez, who has been. hearing the 
cases of political prisoners claiming to 
have been tortured by the police, found 
asylum in the Chilean oh Uruguayan 
Embassies. 

The wave of arrests spread to the 
provinces, where it hit universities and 
liberal newspapers. The presidents of 
four of the country’s six universities 
were seized, as were the directors of the 
two great Buenos Aires newspapers, La 
Prensa and La Nacion. 

For 48 hours the roundup continued. 
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he said, “cannot be indifferent” to the 
events in Argentina. 

The Argentine Foreign Minister Juan 
I. Cooke, called in John Moors Cabot, 
United States chargé d'affaires in Buenos 
Aires, to explain the reason for the gov- 
ernment’s actions. Cabot told him that 
they would have a “deplorable effect” 
on United States opinion. 


 _s_ 


Murder on the Rio Grande 


Mexicans often swim the Rio Grande 
at night to gain illegal entry into the 
United States. They work at good wages 
for several weeks in the fruit and vege- 
table fields of Texas, then swim back 
with their earnings. Some of them drown 
every year. 

But when‘ the number of corpses found 
in the river showed an unusual increase, 
federal and state officers of both Mexico 
and the United States began to investi- 
gate. Last week the authorities at Nuevo 
Laredo, Mexico, arrested 25 members 











































































Argentina’s March for Freedom provokes a Perén counterattack 


Then on Sept. 28 it suddenly subsided. 
Police were still tracing some hunted men 
and many remained in Villa Devoto pris- 
on. But the arrests slowed down and the 
majority. of the most prominent persons 
held were released. The government 
seemed satisfied that it had given an 
emphatic answer to the March for Free- 
dom and the Constitution. 


How Not to Keep Friends: Former 
United States Ambassador Spruille Bra- 
den was en route to the United States to 
become Assistant Secretary of State in 
charge of Latin American affairs when 
the Perén counterattack began. Inter- 
viewed in San Juan, Puerto Rico, he 
said that he was “‘shocked—although not 
surprised.” The other American republics, 


European 


of a gang which, they charged, had been 
specializing in human smuggling and 
wholesale murder. 

The bodies of 38 victims, including one 
woman, have already been recovered. It is 
believed all of them were illegal entrants 
into the United States. The Slice say the 
gang apparently transported its victims to 
the United States by boat, kept a careful 
watch to intercept them when they re- 
turned to Mexico, then killed them and 
robbed them of the money they had 
earned on the other side of the border. 
Bodies of all the victims showed signs of 
violence and the woman had been horribly 
mutilated. Gaping holes in her hands and 
feet suggested that she might have been 
crucified in an effort to force her to tell 
where her savings were hidden. 
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Auto Makers Bring In New Blood 


for Stiff Post-Strike Competition 


Chevrolet, Ford Staff Shifts 
Ref.ect Industry's Drive to Get 
Super-Salesmen, Super-Bosses 


Competition was never keener any- 
where than in the automobile industry. 
Before the war ended every auto execu- 
tive had begun planning to outproduce 
an outsell his rivals. Last week, produc- 
tion of trucks went ahead as it did dur- 
ing the war. But passenger-automobile 
assembly lines continued idle, tied up by 
strikes in vital parts suppliers. 

The most troublesome strike was the 
one at the Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. in 
D +troit which forced Ford to shut down. 
R. ' Thomas. United Auto Workers 
president, was booed when he appeared 
before the strikers. UAW removed the 
local’s seventeen officers, who retorted: 
“It doesn’t mean a thing.” 


The Guard Changes: Where the in- 
dustry had talked of 500,000 new ‘cars 
by the year end, it now reduced the fig- 
ure to 300,000 and said it would need a 
lot of “breaks” to meet that goal. Never- 
theless the auto makers made ready for 
the day when they could resume the com- 
petitive struggle. Ford and Chev- 
rolet—long the two chief rivals 


Flint, Mich., as secretary of the YMCA. 
There he came to the attention of William 
C. Durant, who saw him as a natural sales- 
man and hired him for his Flint Motor 


Works. Later, when Durant put General © 


Motors together, he took Holler with him. 
Durant’s star’. went down—he now runs a 
bowling alley in Flint. Holler’s went up 
and up. 

Holler was Chevrolet sales manager in 
Los Angeles, then St. Louis, then Pitts- 
burgh; from Buffalo he ran the newly 
created eastern region before becoming 
assistant general sales manager. In 1933 
he became top boss. A complete extrovert, 
Holler was to axtomobile salesmanship 
what Billy Sunday was to religion. He 
used many of Sunday’s techniques in ex- 
horting and inspiring Chevrolet’s 8,000 
dealers as he went about the country call- 
ing them to hear the gospel of “Sales! 
Sales! Sales!” 

A typical Holler-ism is the “Short Short 
Story” he wrote in his recent “Sell Amer- 
ica Into Jobs,”* one of several booklets 
he has written from time to time: “What 
is the objective? Tens of millions of jobs! 
What is the solution? Volume sales! What 
is the assignment—your assignment and 
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assignment—the assignment for all 
lesmen? Here it is: 
“Jab Out Bigger Sales to make JOBS. 


- JOBS-JOBS for all of our returning serv. 
_ icemen and for all men and women who 


want to work!” 
At a prewar dealers’ rally in the De- 
troit Naval Armory Holler’s acolytes 


' stood at the four comers of the vast hall 


bearing flaming torches. “Where’s the 
man,” shouted Holler, “who will sell 
1,000 cars this year?” 

“TI will,” cried a dealer, leaping to his 
feet. The acolyte strode up and handed 
him the torch. The volunteer. then bore 
it forward and handed it up to Holler. 

Bae going to sell 1,500 cars?” 

“T will!” : 


The Prophet Speaks: Again the torch 
passed along, until finally Holler stood 
in a flaming square. Then, with the voice 
of a prophet, he told what Chevrolet 
had done and pointed a finger- to the 
wall where, out of nowhere, a huge chart 
flopped down. Another recital of glory, 
and from another wall flopped still an- 
other chart. On such occasions Holler's 
spellbinding bordered on mass h tism. 
Once he had a procession of elephants 
led through the hall. 

The spectacular Holler methods 
brought results. In 1933, Chevrolet sold 
474,494 new cars and 132,095 trucks. 
By 1936, Holler had brought the figure 
to 930,250 cars and 204,344 trucks. He 
never again had as good a year, but 
Chevrolet sold mor- trucks annually 
than other General Motors divisions sold 
cars, and under Holler Chevrolet sold 
$12,000,000,000 worth of goods. 

Twice Holler’s strenuous exhortations 
had given him throat hemor- 
rhages. When a doctor told him 





for top-dog position in the low- 
priced field—made spectacular 
changes in their high commands: 
@ William E. Holler, 57, who for 
nine out of ten years had kept 
Chevrolet in top place, resigned 
from his job as general sales . 
manager of Chevrolet. Thomas 
H. Keating, Holler’s chief as- 
sistant since 1987, took over. 
@ The legendary Harry Bennett, 
52, former boxer whom Henry 
Ford had hired as a guard and 
who, over a quarter century, had 
pushed his way forward to pow- 
er far greater than his title im- 
plied, resigned from his job as 
personnel-relations director of 
Ford. Into his job went John S. 
Bugas, former Detroit FBI chief, 
who had been hired by Bennett 
himself. 
An era ended with the eclipse 
of. Holler and Harry Bennett, 
two of the most colorful figures 
of the automobile industry. 


oy According to Bill: 
After leaving Cornell, Bill Hol- 
ler, a Brooklyn boy, went to 

















two more would finish him, 
he said: “Well, I’ve one 
more to go before I have to 
worry.” A year ago when his 
boss, M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet 
general manager, presented him 
with a rod and reel, Holler said 
he was becoming “executive vice 
resident in charge of deep-sea 
ing in North America.” Last 
week, his retirement announced, 
he made plans to go to Florida 
to prove it. He will remain, said 
Coyle, as adviser on sales and 
merchandising. 

That Holler’s influence will 
live on in Chevrolet was made 
plain by his successor. 
Holler method,” said Keating—a 
Brooklyn boy like the man he 
succeeded—“is the only one | 
know. It was the one I was 

on. 








Ford’s Iron Fist . . . Harry 
Bennett, the young man hired by 
Henry Ford in the last w:: t' 
guard Eagle boat motors a:: *:":5! 
sabotage, was called “sii)" 
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Heat naturally flows from a warm area to a cold area—from 
your warm rooms to the cold outdoors. 

In the interest of saving precious fuel—in the interest of 
your own comfort and pocketbook, prepare your home now 
to keep the heat inside—this winter and for many winters 
to come. 

How? With insulation. Windows are a good place to start, 
for windows, which may represent a quarter of the wall area 
of your home, are the thinnest parts of those walls. Storm 
sash provide a blanket of insulating air between your win- 
dows and outdoor cold, with resulting heat savings running 
as much as 30 per cent. They cut down drafts to add comfort 
and health protection. 

Call your storm sash dealer and get your order in now. 
Libbey*OwensFord does not make storm sash, only the glass 
that many storm sash manufacturers use to assure quality in 
the sash you buy. Look for the L*O-F Label on the glass. 
Libbey-Owens*Ford Glass Company, 7105 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Here’s how much you can save with every 10 sq. ft. of 
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U LOVE fine, beautiful 
. wait for Hamilton! It 
will be the most exquisitely 
designed watch you've ever 
seen the most accurate, too, 
thanks to our experience build- 

igh-precision timepieces 
re wey Your lovely Hamilton 


WAIT FOR 
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Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy"—Lancaster, Pa. 
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Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1707 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide”—containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
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Substitution: Keating for Holler coe 





Associated Press 
..- Bugas for Bennett at Ford 


Wide World 


had joined after quitting school at 15 in 
his native Ann Arbor, Mich. He had 
tattoos on both arms and he had won a 
lightweight championship. 

Kidnapping was just becoming a major 
American business. Ford was worried lest 
kidnappers take his grandchildren. He 
told Bennett to protect them. Bennett 
struck up acquaintances with the Detroit 
underworld and got to know who the 
kidnappers were. Perhaps operating on 
the old axiom of setting a thief to catch 
one, he hired husky “service men,” some 
of them paroled convicts, to build up the 
protection system which later became the 
bugbear of unionists attempting to or- 
ganize Ford workers. 

If Bennett and his men broke union 
heads, he did not come away unscathed. 
He has been hit by bricks, shot in the 
stomach, and ifjured when his car was 
forced off the road. Bennett-hating Ford 
workers took to saying: “Things will be 
different when Henry dies and Edsel 
takes over.” Edsel took over, but it was 
Edsel, not Henry, who died. 

With Edsel’s death there came a 
struggle for power between Bennett and 
Charles E. Sorenson, vice president and 
general manager. Ford was a house di- 
vided. When Henry Ford II inherited his 
father’s mantle he began striking hard at 
this factionalism. Sorenson resigned early 
in 1944, soon after the bo meeting 
which named young Henry executive vice 
president. Now Bennett has been retired 
to “advising and consulting,” and will 
remain as director. 


. « « Puts on a Glove: His successor, 


Bugs, the ex-F BI man, is typical of the J. 
Edgar Hoover school of suave, — 
bred detectives. Trained in tact and diplo- 
macy in handling men, he may be eg 


lated to use gloves where Harry Bennett. 


‘used iron fists. Just as Bennett reflected 


the personality of the old regime, s9 
Bugas reflects that of the new, and his 
rise epitomizes young Henry’s determina- 
tion to make his own decisions. 

Probably no head of a major industry 
took on a tough job with as much public 
support as Henry Ford II. In less than 
two years his sincerity and open-minded. 
ness won him thousands of friends who 
once were bitter enemies of Ford. The 
atmosphere of secrecy in which Bennett 
surrounded the plant gave way to a gold- 
fish-bow] public-relations policy. 

Clearly, young Henry was out to re- 
store Ford to its old wage of domi- 
nance in the low-price field. The replace- 
ment of Bennett was another bid for 
labor support. 


a? 


The Neptune Purchase 


President Truman last week expanded 
the territory of the United States by 750,- 
000 square miles, the greatest acquisition 
of land since Jefferson bought Louisiana 
(1,000,000 square miles).* All the land 
which President Truman acquired, how- 
ever, was under water. 

It consists of the “continental shelf’— 
that part of the North American conti- 
nent which continues after the land meets’ 
the ocean until, anywhere from 8.45 to 
253 miles offshore, it falls away into the 
bottom of the sea. 

In two proclamations and two com- 
panion executive orders the President as- 
serted the jurisdiction of the United States 
over the “natural resources of the subsoil 
and sea bed” and of fishing rights in the 
ocean above them—without prejudice to 


the “unimpeded navigation” of the high . 


seas outside the 3-mile limit. The purpose 
of the order was to prevent the Japanese 
from again raiding the salmon waters off 
Alaska, and to lay claim to all ocean oil 
pools, like those off the California coast, 
which may be discovered. 


Sa 


We Trade Now, Please? 


The United Nations’ long-range policy 
for Japan has two main boundaries: 


(1) heavy industry that could be used. 


to make war must be disintegrated; and 
(2) Japanese self-sufficiency must be 
encouraged. Steering the narrow -course 
between these aims is the task of Col. 
Ray C. Kramer, head of General of the 
Army MacArthur’s newly created Eco- 
nomic and Financial Section. 

In Tokyo last week Colonel Kramer 
reported his progress to Harold Isaacs, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent... The _ first 
steps had already been taken, said the 
44-year-old “professional director” who 
came to the Army from retailing (Allied 
Stores, Gimbel Bros., Saks). Japanese 
assets have been frozen, foreign trans- 





®Secretary of State Seward’s Alaska purchase i= 
1867 was only 590,000 squats wae. 
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actions forbidden, $125, 000,000 worth 
of goods and stocks impounded, and 


overseas-trading banks placed under con- . 


trol. But there’ remains a pes ~— 
of fact finding before the 
plication of new policies. 


Parade of ‘Good’ Japs: Every day, big 
Jap industrialists go to Kramer’s office 
in the Dai-Ichi Building; opposite the 
oot Palace. The war, they all say, 

mistake, counter to all in- 
incts and basic interests of Jap busi- 
nessmen, and made possible only be- 
cause the army found a few key indus- 
trialists to act. as stooges»’TTo show how 
Japan: suffered from the war,’ the Com- 
merce and Industry Ministry quoted fig- 
ures. From the end of 1944 to V-J Day, 
coal production fell 24 per cent; steel 
production, 33 per cent; automobile and 
machinery production, 50 per cent. 

Kramer will check these figures. for 
himself, but he said it was obvious that 
Japan had reached the bitter end, and 
equally obvious that no serious recon- 
struction will be possible until Japan 
again is given the opportunity for pro- 
duction and heavy imports of raw ma- 
terials. “One man in an office with a 
blue pencil can strangle Japan,” said 
Colonel Kramer, “and open the way to 
unrest and disease.” 

Last week Commerce and Industry 
Minister Chikuei Nakajima blandly 
called for an early reopening of trade 
with the United States. Furthermore, 
he hoped that American shipping would 
be made available to bring in 240,000,- 
000 pounds of raw cotton, 3,000,000 
tons of steel, 3,000,000 barrels of oil— 
all within the next year. 

Kramer, naturally, doesn’t go so far, 








GOVERNMENT OWNED 


“BIG INCH” 


AND 


‘LITTLE BIG INCH” 
PIPE LINES 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
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Advertisement from The New York Herald Tribune 


Surplus Sale: Their war job done, _. |. 


Big Inch and Little Big Inch, which 
cost $142,000,000, go on the block. 








Wheres been a biti yA change 


* In the early 1900’s, a trough and: a ‘hoe mixed concrete ade- 
quately. Similarly, ordinary tapered roller pero were once 
completely adequate. 

But with the advent of modern machinery, a better bearing was 
needed. So. Tyson: developed a modern bearing with 30% more 
rollers. around the raceway—a revolutionary “ All-Rolls” bearing. 

**All-Rolls” means more capacity im every job ... more strength 
and rigidity ... practically doubled bearing life. 

That’s why the trend is toward the “All-Rolls” bearing.» in i in- 
dustry and agriculture, in construction and transportation. That's 
why the big name in bearings today is ..... Tyson. 


ll TYSON BEARING CORPORATION - MASSILLON, OHIO 
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PRIVACY... 


.. BEAUTY 
Peace of Mind..: 





Anchor Fence Protects All Three! 


Yes, an Anchor Chain Link Fence 
around your home or estate brings a 
lot of security and satisfaction. It lets 
you live in your own protected zone... 
keeps children from dashing out into 
traffic . .. shuts off short cuts that wear 
paths across the lawn . .. keeps tres- 
passers and animals from defacing 
lawns and shrubbery. Deep-driven 
Anchors (for which these fences are 
named) hold the posts firmly in the 
ground and the fence permanently in 
line. For our free, illustrated catalog, 
address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 6612 
Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


nehor Kence 


NATION*WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 
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CROIX ROYALE 





As you sip Croix Royale Creme de Menthe 
you will revel in its silky smoothness and 
subtle bouquet. A classic formula and old- 
world skill produce an after-dinner liqueur to 
compliment your most discriminating guests. 
Send for free recipe booklet “‘How to Brighten 
pty ate = Yor Entertaining Life.” 
Write Dept. N. 


CAMEO VINEYARDS CO., Fresno, Calif. 











but he is working on lists of Japanese 
requirements, as well -as possible ex- 
ports, to restore the country as soon as 
possible. Japan’s ability to buy for cash 
is extremely limited, he points out, and 
“some short-term financial arrangements 
might be needed.” 


Pa 


New Products 


WEED KiLterR—The United States 
Golf Association and the Department of 
Agriculture have developed a herbicide 
called 2,4-D. When sprayed on a lawn, 
it causes dandelion, plantain, and many 
other weeds to curl up and die within 
three or four weeks, but it does little or 
no injury to the grass. Several manu- 
facturers have put 2,4-D preparations 
on the market. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment is testing the chemical for control 
of common farm weeds. 

TouGHER TirE—The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. has designed a tire with 
fine metal-wire cord instead of the con- 
ventional cotton, rayon, or nylon. The 


‘high-tensile wire dissipates heat and pre- 


vents stretch. Firestone says this gives 
the tire 25 per cent more mileage in 
logging, strip mining, and similar heavy- 
duty uses. 

Raitroap Rapio—The Rock Island 
Lines will equip a 160-mile division with 
a train-station radio system. It will use 
the Klystron tube, which. was originally 
developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
for military radar. Klystron-generated 
microwaves can be directed like a search- 
light beam, making possible constant 
clear signals even through tunnels and 
gorges. 

Dertu RecorpER—The Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. is making a small electronic 
device that measures the depth of water 
and charts the ocean floor by bouncing 
a high-frequency signal off the bottom 
and timing the lag of the echo. The in- 
strument makes navigation easier, finds 
fishing banks, and indicates the presence 
of fish. Price: about $2,000. 

Busy Line—The Federal Telephone & 
Radio Corp., a subsidiary of the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp., last 
week showed how pulse time modulation 
can carry 24 telephone conversations 
over one radio channel. The new system 
in effect chops the conversa- 
tions into small bits, fits to- 
gether the fragments of each, 
and ‘transmits them over mi- 
croray radio beams. It can 
be spplied also to telegraph 
saints: broadcasting, and col- 
or television. 

Lonc-Distance _PEN—The 
Reynolds International Pen 
Co. of Chicago will bring out, 
about Oct. 18, an aluminum 
pen with a brass socket and a 
tiny steel ball as a point. The 
pen will write for ten minutes 
a day for five years without 
running dry. It uses a special 


The Fireball: Two-way power 


NEWSWEs 


Refill every five years 


semifluid ink and won't leak or drip. Re 
tail price including stand will be $12.50, 
It will carry a two-year unconditional 
guarantee. 

Fiat Tire—The B. F. Goodrich Co, 
has revealed its first postwar passenger. 
automobile tire. Made of a new synthetic, 
GR-S 10, the tire has an unusually wide 
and flat contact area. Goodrich engineer 
claim this results in greater stability and 
longer and more even tread wear. 

NEw CarBurRETOR—Among features on 
the new six-cylinder Pontiac, just an 
nounced by General Motors, will be a 
vacuum metering carburetor, designed to 
give regular gasoline the combustion 
qualities of higher octane fuel. Pontiac's 
eight-cylinder cars will continue to use a 
dual carburetion system. Body styles em- 
phasize massive appearance. 

Fast FicHTER—The Navy last week 
demonstrated the Fireball, the first plane 
in the world (according to the builder) 
to combine reciprocating and jet om 
successfully. It can fly 320-miles an hour 
on the Wright Cyclone engine in the nose 
or 300 miles an hour on the General Elec 
tric jet in the fuselage (the jet, has air 
intakes on the wings and an_ exhaust 
opening in the tail). When both engines 
are used, the Fireball can climb straight 
up at.a mile a minute; it performs equal 
ly well at high and low altitudes. T 
speed is still secret. When the war e 
ed, Fireballs were just beginning to roll 
out i the plant of the Ryan Aeronauti- 
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Alcoa, Orphan Annie? — 

* ast March the New York Circuit 
! of Appeals decided that as of 1940 
the Aluminum Co. of America had a 


g@mpeting companies. Last week, W. 
Symington, Surplus Property 

yard chairman, gave Congress a de- 

2 lan, calculated to make competi- 

hon effective. 

, Alcoa wants to buy at least five plants, 


and one at Massena, N. Y. But the first 
chance to lease those plants and 49 
other surplus alumina, reduction, and 
fabricating plants would go to compet- 
itors of Alcoa, Jed by. the Reynolds 
im Metals Co. In addition, the govern- 
ment would underwrite all early losses 
in return for 85 per cent of later prof- 
its, and would aid. in moving the war- 
built plants to more efficient, integrated 
locations. 

Since no plant-disposal scheme could 
break Alcoa’s hold on North American 
sources Of bauxite (aluminum ore), the 
government would throw open its stock- 
pile at. Hurricane Creek, Ark.—a supply 
big enough to last six to eight years. 
Meanwhile it would take steps to make 
available new bauxite. sources in Haiti, 
South America, and the East Indies. 

The SPB program was the most con- 
centrated antitrust attack since the 
Standard Oil case of 1911. But how far 
new competition against Alcoa should be 
subsidized will be for Congress to de- 
cide. In wartime the government had 
supported Reynolds Metals with a 10- 
cent bonus on each 30-cent pound of 
sheet aluminum. And Alcoa, now own- 
ing only 86 per cent of the country’s 
aluminum-making capacity, was sitting 
tight on its conclusion that the courts, 
not the SPB, would have the last word 
on aluminum-plant disposal. . 


Sa 


Down With Taxes 7 

For the first time since the palmy days 
of 1929, the. House Ways and Means 
Committee met last week specifically to 
cut taxes. 

That pleasant task also involved hard 
work and hurry. To make reductions fully 
effective by Jan. 1, Congress must enact 
anew law by Nov. 1. The House com- 
mittee will hold no public hearings and 
will write only a stopgap measure. 


excise taxes on jewelry, furs, whisky, and 
other luxuries. Under a 1943 law the 
present emergency rates will continue un- 
ti six months after the formal end of the 
war—not yet declared. 
“The 95 per cent excess-profits tax, 
: . 1 Tj Most observers thought, was slated to go, 
“* 9 effective on 1946 incomes. Congressmen 
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especially two near Little Rock, Ark. — 


First, the committee voted not to touch © 








~" Never had the heads 
_ or pan off in 229000 miles * 
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Below are excerpts of letter 
from Charles J. Read—oneofa 
series of testimonial letters from 
all parts of the United States, 


.-- operate a fleet of six Ford sedan taxicabs, 1940, 1941, 
1942 models ... broke them all in on Macmillan Ring-Free 
Motor Oil. They average 3000 miles a week. 


.-.never had a bearing or rod failure nor a, broken valve. 
One car has a total of 229,000 miles on it...has never 
had the heads or pan off, consequently have not spent a 
cent on the motor. 


---in the taxicab business...we work under most diffi- 
cult conditions ...maintenance costs must be kept low... 
Macmillan Ring-Free does not form hard carbon, accumu- 
late sludge, varnish and other foreign material. it keeps 
the motor mechanically clean and prevents much wearing 
and expensive friction. i a 


--. Start on Macmillan Ring-Free and stay with it—is ex- 
cellent advice to any new car owner.29 


: if lad 


Lawrence, Indiana * 






MACMILLAN 


RING-FREE 


MOTOR OIL 


BUY 
MACMILLAN RING-FREE 
where you see this Red sign 


35¢ A-QUART 


Copyright 1945 


- MACMILLAN PETROLEUM CORPORATION-NEW YORK - CHICAGO «LOS ANGELES : 
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Significant Changes in the Full Employment Bill 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F our of these columns in the past 
three months have been devoted to the 
so-called Full Employment Bill now 
before Congress. All of them have 
been critical of the measure as it origi- 
nally was introduced by Senator Mur- 
ray, and, inasmuch as the bill, as 
passed by the Senate last Friday, is 
scarcely a shadow of the 


Currency Committee, the responsibil- 
ity for assuring “full employment” still 
was placed upon the Federal govern- 
ment, but the whole mechanistic pro- 
cedure for fulfilling this responsibility 
through estimating how much gross 
national product is needed, and then 
having the government fill in the “de- 
ficiency,” was eliminated. 





proposal as we discussed it in 
earlier articles, it may be de- 
sirable to bring our appraisal 
up to date. 

The bill as originally in- 
troduced, it will be recalled, 
provided that the President, 
in January of each year, 
should submit to Congress a 
“national budget” giving the 
following: 

1—The total number of 
persons in the country who would 
want to work during the twelve 
months starting the following July. 

2—The aggregate amount which all 
persons, all organizations, and all 
branches of the government would 
spend and invest during that twelve- 
month period. 


8—The aggregate amount of such - 


spending and investing, or gross na- 
tional product, that there must be in 
order to provide jobs for all who want 
to work. 
4—A program of legislation and of 
government spending and _ investing 
which will eliminate any “deficiency” 
in the gross national product needed 
for “full employment.” ' 


In a word, then, the original bill 
placed the responsibility for “full em- 
ployment” squarely upon the govern- 
ment and provided a clear-cut, mech- 
anistic procedure by which it would 
fulfill this responsibility. And since, by 
this procedure, it was assumed that it 
be told beforehand just how 
much the government must spend in 
order to assure “full employment,” 
such spending need not wait until un- 
employment developed, but on the 
contrary should be made according to 
schedule on the basis of the govern- 
ment’s estimate. In other words, the 
spending was to be in anticipation of 
unemployment, not for the elimination 
of unemployment. It was this mech- 
anistic procedure and this anticipa- 
tory spending which were the basis of 
our criticism in earlier articles. 

In the measure as it was reported 
back to the Senate by the Banking and 





In its place was merely the 
requirement that at the be- 
ginning of each regular ses- 
sion of Congress the Presi- 
dent shall submit a “national 
budget” which (1) estimates 
what will be needed in the 
year, in jobs, production, 
and business activity, to 
provide “full employment”; 
(2) sets forth “current and 
foreseeable trends” in pro- 
duction and employment; and (3) 
presents “a general program ... for 
assuring continuing full employment.” 

Now that, obviously, was a funda- 
mental change. But to the Senate even 
this still did not make the bill accept- 
able, and it voted two further signif- 
icant amendments. First, it added that 
any spending and investment by the 
government to create employment 
must be “consistent with the needs and 
obligations of the Federal government 
and other essential considerations of 
national policy”; and second, which is 
far more important, it put in a pro- 
vision requiring that any proposal for 
government spending or investing 
ee Py 1, 1947, “shall be accom- 
panied by a program of taxation de- 
signed and calculated to prevent any 
net increase in the national debt” over 
a “reasonable” period. 


So where does that leave the bill 
as it goes to the House? 

According to Senator Barkley, the 
bill “now guarantees everybody out of 
work the right to seek a job if he can 
find one. In other words, if it is con- 
venient for the government to help 
him, it will do so.” 

According to Senator O’Mahoney: 
“The changes made are only. face- 
saving amendments by those who 
wanted to get on the bandwagon.” 

Obviously any measure which is 
open to that wide an interpretation of 
its meaning should never go on the 
statute books. The House, let us hope, 
will do better, and either throw the 
bill in the ashean, or else make clear 
just what is meant. 
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talked, too, of ending the capital-stock 
tax and companion declared-value ex. 
cess-profits tax. 


The Lucky Ten Million: Personal in. 
come taxes were stirring up the loudest 
debate. The Committee on Postwar Tax 
Policy—a group of private tax authorities 
under Roswell Magill, former Under Sec. 
retary of the Treasury—suggested as a 
first step repeal of the 3 per cent “normal” 
tax. So did the CIO. So did Secretary of 
the Treasury Fred M. Vinson. But some 
congressmen, who want to keep the tax 
base as broad as possible, opposed this 
change because it would remove about 
10,000,000 low-wage earners from the 
tax rolls. 


Pn 


Arbitration in the Balance 

Both the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce have refused to 
endorse the Ball-Burton-Hatch bill to pro- 
vide compulsory arbitration in labor dis- 
putes involving the public interests. The 
CIO and the AFL have denounced it. 

Yet the measure remains alive. Sen. 
Joseph Ball, Minnesota Republican who 
is one of the sponsors, and Donald Rich- 
berg, leading proponent outside Con- 
gress, continue to predict it will be en- 
acted. Richberg and Ball both reported 
sentiment for compulsory arbitration 
growing. 

The outcome will depend partly on the 
length and bitterness of the current wave 
of strikes, and partly on the ‘success or 
failure of President Truman’s labor-man- 
agement conference called in Washington 
for Nov. 5. 7 

“We are all pulling for success of that 
conference,” said Roy Williams, executive 
vice president of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts. “We think labor and 
management should resolve their own 
problems without compulsory interfer- 
ence. Compulsion as a rule of law goes 
against the grain with both management 
and labor.” 


Global Stop Gap 

The Globester, an Air Transport Com- If 
mand C-54, last week began the first al 
regularly scheduled round-the-world pas- re 


senger service in history. Hereafter, each 
Friday at 5 p.m. one of the four-engined 
Douglas transports will leave the National 
Airport in Washington, D.C., for Ber- 
muda, the Azores, Casablanca, Tripoli, 
Cairo, Abadan (Iran), Karachi, Calcutta, 


- Luliang (China), Manila, Guam, Kwaja- h 


lein, Johnston Island, Honolulu, San tt 
Francisco, and Kansas City. The 28,174 
mile trip will take 151 hours. 
The service will continue until private 
lines have established strategically ade- 
quate routes. The ATC will sell tickets 
(for $2,760) to civilians whose business 
is “in the national interests.” 
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If an 18th century chemist could analyze the materials in our 
automobiles, refrigerators, cameras, typewriters... he would 
report most of the metals “impure.” 

He would be right. By mastering the use of controlled 
“impurities” in metals, the metallurgist has given us alloys. 

Not satisfied, the metallurgist has devised subtle processing 
techniques that make metals and alloys many times stronger, 
harder, tougher, more responsive to machinists’ tools, more defiant 
to rust and corrosion. And he sets no limit to further progress. 

The science of metals has come of age only in the last century 


and a half, since the time when Paul Revere founded the com- 
pany that bears his name. As fabricators who, time and again, 
have helped manufacturers do the seemingly impossible with 
metals, Revere offers you the knowledge of the metallurgist 
merged with the skill of the artisan to meet your practical prob- 
lems. Upon request, a Revere Technical Advisor will gladly con- 
sult with you about metals. Write to Revere Copper and Brass 
Incorporated — Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Listen to the Human Adventure on the Mutual 
Network every Wednesday evening, 10 to 10:30 p.m., EWT. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM, BRONZE AND STEEL 








the yeas ith Old Overt, 


a ™ “ey One hundred and thirty-five years have passed since Abraham Overholt 
9 created the whiskey that bears his name. But the monument that 
perpetuates his distilling integrity still exists in Old Overholt. It has the same rich, robust 
taste of the grain—the same deep, inviting amber color—that endeared it to past 





generations. And it is still being made on the same site in a modern plant 
which evolved from the little old log cabin distillery beside 
the Youghiogheny River. When you try it, you will agree 







that none other can take the place of this good, straight 
five-year-old rye whiskey—skilfully made and properly aged. 
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" Associated Press 
The Stevensons, their waiting over 


Reunion: At Hamilton Field, Calif., Joun 
STEVENSON of Los Angeles broke down 
and wept on the shoulder of his long-ab- 
sent son, Cpt. JOHN JR., one of 80 sur- 


vivors of the Bataan death march who . 


came home together. 


Reassigned: GEN. JoNaTHAN M. Wain- 
wRIGHT, 62, hero of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, was named commanding general 
of the Eastern Defense Command, with 
headquarters at Governors Island, N. Y. 
General Wainwright, who has been rest- 
ing at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
with his wife, will not assume his new 
duties immediately. 


Discharged: Scr. Jor Louis, 31, world’s 
heavyweight chanfpion, from the Army 
at Camp Shanks, N. Y., Oct. 1. 


Once Too Often: In Jasper, Ala., Ex MER 
L. Brurry, billed as “Daredevil B 

-the man who hangs himself and lives, 
hanged himself and died at the Walker 
County Fair. Bruffy took his 120-foot leap 
with a rope around his neck, but the pro- 
tective mechanism failed. 


Bom: A girl, to ERED SNITE Jr., 35, who 
has lived in an iron lung since 1936, and 
“Mrs. Snrre, 31, in Chicago, Sept. 29. A 
victim of infantile par: ysis, Snite is 
able to leave the lung 

a few hours at a time. The 

Snites, married in 1939, have 

a son daughters, aged 5 

and 2. 


Glass House: In Blooming- 
ton, Ind., Pror. B. F. Sxin- 


Fay Against Five: In New York, FRANK 
Fay, star of the show “Harvey,” asked 
Actors’ Equity to investigate ‘published 
reports that five performers in current 
broadway shows “were entirely in accord” 
with an alleged attack made against 


Catholicism at a recent Spanish Repub- 


lican rally. The actors—David Brooks, 
Luba Malina, Jean Darling, Sono Osato, 
and Margo—replied by charging Fay with 
violating the -union’s ban on “conduct 
prejudicial to the welfare of the associa- 
tion or its membership.” , 


Mudders: In Sedgefield, N. C., a. pair of 
determined horse lovers took off their 
shoes and socks and plodded through a 
sea of mud to see the horse show. 


Acme 


On to the horse show, barefoot 


His Lordship’s Joke: When the Queen 
Mary came in with his wife aboard, Lorp 
Hauirax, the British Ambassador, went 
down to the pier wearing a coat with a 

ge hole in the back. Explaining that 
he ripped the coat in a taxicab, the 
ambassador added, laughing: “You may 
as well refer‘to it as an example of the 


British austerity program.” 


Associated Press 


Debby’s parents visit through the open window 


Associated Press 


Greer and Dick, off on a fishing trip 


Lucky: All smiles, GREER Garson, movie 
actress, and her husband, Lt. RicHarr 
Ney, discharged from the Navy after 
three years, left Washington, D. C., for a 
fishing trip in Oregon. “Ain’t I the lucky ' 
agi Miss Garson asked reporters. Later, 

e couple will return to Hollywood, 
where they met. 


No Sir! In London, King George VI 
named Admirals Ernest J. Kinc and 
WiiuuaM D. Leany Knights of the Grand 
Cross of the Military Division of the Or- 
der of the Bath for “distinguished serv- 
ices rendered to the Allied cause.” Like 
other Americans who have been knighted, 
they will not use the title “Sir.” 


Danger, BPW: In New Orleans, Joszrx 
C. Morris of Tulane University told a 
‘women’s club forum that some appli- 
cants for research jobs on the atom bomb 


that if the man confided in his 
might “let that secret slip out 
bridge table.” 


The Duke Sets "Em Up: En route 
France with his wife, the Dux 


ternational labor conference at Paris. 


Died: Dr. Ssatu Exy JELurre, 78, psy- 
chiatrist and neurologist; in Huletts Land- 


ford White that resulted in Thaw’s con- 
finement in a state hospital. 

Beta Bartok, 64, controversial Hun- 
garian composer; in New York, Sept. 26. 

Rosert T. BELLAIRE, 30, correspond- 
ent for. Collier's magazine, in Tokyo, 
po ie a tcl 
iding overturned. 
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Listen! The Enemy: 


Our Radio Spies 


Go Deaf for Lack of Funds in Peace 


The captured German submarine crew- 
man talked freely. Answering a Navy In- 
telligence officer's question, he said he’d 
been based at a French port in February 
1943. “Like hell you were,” the officer 
snapped. “Hans Fleigler, on Feb. 15, you 
were in Kiel.” The Nazi was astounded 
and scared. If the verfluchter Amerikaner 
knew where he, a common seaman, was 
six months before, there could be no use 
in further stalling. Fleigler spilled all he 
knew about the U-boat units in Kiel. It 
was rich information and the American 
Navy made good use of it. 

Once again a minor fact, overheard 
by the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence 
Service, had tipped. the enemy’s hand. 
Like most of what the FBIS heard from 
the German radio, the mention that a 
certain U-boat crew had played soccer in 
Kiel on Feb. 15 seemed insignificant. 
But passed on to government agencies 
and. combined with other information it 
became supremely important. 


Scoops by Ear: But last week, with 
the wars work done, the 282 FBIS em- 
ployes were handed a 30-day notice. A 
cut in appropriations left the Federal 
Communications Commission with no 
choice but to scuttle its special secret 
service by the end of October. However, 
the State Department has declared’ the 
FBIS essential in peacetime. It points to 


Britain’s setup with 500 employes in, 


London alone; Russia’s, with several hun- 
dred including monitors in the embassy 
in Washington; and France’s, soon to be 
established with a staff of 1,500. Al- 
ready the State Department credits the 
FBIS with a major assist in ‘putting off 
the Bulgarian elections until they could 
be run more democratically. But since 
the department probably won't get 
funds until early next year, it faces a 
deaf spell of several months. 

The FBIS could easily rest on its war 
laurels. In four and a half years of 
monitoring the world’s radio it recorded 
2,500,000 words daily in 46 languages 
and dialects. It turned up information 
often as revealing as direct espionage re- 
ports from inside enemy nations. For ex- 
ample, dovetailed Swedish and German 
broadcasts gave the first indication of the 
critical Nazi ball-bearing shortage. Re- 
sult: The Allies blitzed ball-bearing 
plants in Germany and bought out the 
Swedish market to keep it from the Nazis. 

From the FBIS, also, came first word 
of the Jap Kamikaze planes. Still to be 
used are the FBIS recordings of talks 
made by such Allied radio quislings as 
Fred Kaltenbach and Ezra Pound, re- 
cordings which will be major evidence in 
their forthcoming treason trials. 

Espionage by Air: The FBIS had 
humble beginnings. In the last war in- 
dividual government departments clipped 








Over the Waves: Kate Smith, left, shares Pier 90 in New York with the Queen 
Elizabeth to greet 14,000 veterans home from Europe aboard the mammoth liner. 





. and scrutinized foreign publications, but 


there was no central agency. During the 
late peace years little thought was given 
to- modernizing this system, although 
most major nations had started monitor. 
ing broadcasts and in this country the 
press associations, NBC, CBS, Princeton 
University, and several metropolitan 
newspapers and set up listening posts 
to gather source materials for their own 
news stories and commentaries. 

Then an enterprising State Depart. 
ment employe with a powerful home 
short-wave receiver began telling his 
boss, Assistant Secretary Breckinridge 
Long, about the interesting things he 
picked up. Not long after, Long drew 
up plans for the FBIS. Financed by the 
President’s special funds, it went into 
full operation in February 1941. 

Wartime FBIS posts were maintained 
in London, Algiers, Cairo, New Delhi, 
Australia, Iwo -Jima, Guam, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, Portland, Ore., San Fran- 
cisco, Kingsville, Texas, and Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Washington headquarters 
are in a dingy, converted apartment ho- 
tel, wedged between a typewriter-repair 
shop oad an odorous grill on midtown 
K Street. - 

Here are more monitors—most of 
whom speak four or five languages- 
earphones clamped to their heads, 
hunched over _ typewriters, _ listening, 
translating and typing simultaneously, 
while recording receivers preserve the 
original broadcasts for more careful 
check. ‘ 

Material from overs€as posts ticks in 
by cable and Signal Corps wireless, and 
by teletype from domestic posts. Once 
received, the massed information is 
edited, checked, sorted, and routed out 


, —all at top speed. But in spite of the con- 


‘ 
‘ 
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fusion, the multiplicity of languages, and 
the noisy, crowded conditions, the FBIS 
waited until last fortnight to make what 
it calls a “major boner”: the rumor that 
Emperor Hirohito had abdicated. 

A Chinese girl, new St the Hawaiian 
post, listening to a static-blurred Chung- 
king broadcast, mistook the word “in- 

atiate” for “abdicate.” Moreover, she 

id not hear the Reuters credit line and 
so attributed the story to the Chinese 
Government. The post’s chief monitor 
was temporarily absent and didn’t check 
the dispatch—and the boner was on its 
way to the morning newspapers. 
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| The Jap Air Is Jumpin’ 


kingpin have excellent radio equip- 
ment, their biggest stations are on a 
par with anything America can offer. But, 
as far as the American occupation troops 
are conctrned, any similarity between the 
two ends a Japs can keep their 
rograms and their singsong music. 
crs want gags and. jive. And: by last 
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NOTHING LOCKS LIKE A SPEED NUT 


Only SPEED NUTS provide ‘a COMPENSAT- 
ING thread lock and a SELF-ENERGIZING 
spring lock, As the screw is tightened the 
two arched prongs move inward to lock 
against the root of the screw thread. These 
free-acting prongs COMPENSATE for toler- 
ance variations. Compression of the arch in 
prongs and base creates a SELF-ENERGIZ- 
ING spring lock. These two forces combine 
to definitely prevent vibration loosening. 




















OWER COSTS .. . reduced inventories . . . fewer han- 
dling problems...availability...in a few words, here 
is why Purchasing Agents prefer SPEED NUT fasteners. 


Their initial cost, in many cases, is less than ordinary 
fasteners. Then, when you add in the savings in assembly 
time and reduction in number of parts brought about 
through the use of SPEED NUTS, total net assembly costs 
really take a tumble. J 


SPEED NUTS keep inventories down, too, because they 
completely do away with washers, and often eliminate 
many other assembly parts as well. This, of course, 
means quick inventory turnover and savings in the han- 
dling and dispersing of parts in stock. 


Finally, Purchasing Agents have learned that Tinnerman 
service is dependable. Unlimited production and service 
facilities assure the utmost cooperation in getting SPEED 
NUTS on their way to you ...on time. Investigation will 
prove that SPEED NUTS should be YOUR first choice, too. 
Write for information today. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 2015 Fulton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


la Conada: Wellece Barnes Co., lid., Hemilten, Onteric 
Aerecesselres Simmonds, S. A., Paris 


a England: Simmonds Aerocessories, Lid., Londen 
hi Adivaber Maenbads Rartenesten Pe. Lid., Melbourne 
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Designed to speed your business letters... 


The New. Mercury: 


Aptly named and wonderfully designed is this new Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER. ~ 

So compact it occupies scarcely more desk space than a 
letterhead. 

So handsome it can take its place in the finest “front office.” 

Most marvelous of all is the new fingertip control elec- 
tronic microphon? which records your voice with unbeliev- 
able clarity, in any volume from a whisper up. 

Let a demonstration show you how easily it enables ideas 
to flow out of your mind into action—how it can streamline 
your work and save precious hours every day. Have your 
secretary mail the coupon now. 


: EDISON — 
VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B10-1, W. Orange, N. J.* 
I would like to -oaigh more about the new “Mercury” Edison Electronic 
Vonbbnnt and how it can save time and streamline business operation. 








Name. 














Address Batt PETE Titra 


Company 





_ “In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adeiatde S'reot West, Totvato. 1, Ont. 





AFRS blankets Japan with GI jive 


week, the strictly GI Armed Forces Radia 


. Service was serving the boys a palatabk 


dish, cooked up by General of the Amy 
MacArthur's Information and Educatio 
Services, broadcast from WVTR in To 
kyo, and spread by six satellite stations 
covering the most important Jap cities 
(Japanese may listen, too). 

The first step had been the comman- 
deering of seven stations of Japan’s No. 
2 network.* The Jap staff, except for 
mikemen and sound engineers, was kept 
on, but the. 8 was pure Amer 
ican, m recorded. A two-month 
program ie includes the usual con- 
mercial-purged editions of big-name, 
back-home shows in the Benny-Hope 
Crosby class, symphony concerts, spe 
cial GI shows like Command _Perform- 
ance, and stacks of popular platter. 
Four fifteen-minute news roundups and 
occasional stunts by local talent help 
fill the sixteen-and-a-half-hour daily 
schedule. The GI’s tune it all in on Amy 
receivers, doled out at the rate of om 
for each 50 men. 

By, Oct. 15 the network will have 
stretched to include all of Americar 
occupied Japan and Korea. Troops mov- 
ing into Japan’s west coast area will 
with them seven of the big, truck 
mounted mobile transmitters that have 
followed the action all the way up from 
Australia. AFRS will complete its ne 
work with the installation of five per 
manent transmitters in Korea and South 
ern Kyushu. 








®The Japs’ biggest, loudest, 80-station No. 1 ae 
work, by Generai MacArthur's special directive, oo 
tinues in busincss as usual, with scripts subject 
American Censu:ship. or supervision. 
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F THE PRESS. 
He Saw the Light 


* Atomic energy and the Einstein theory 
Mii have been table talk for years to William 
Wat. Laurence, pugnacious-looking but 
uiid-mannered science writer of. the 
ew York Times. Five years ago last 
May, he broke the story of the isolation 
f Uranium-235 on Times readers, who 
fe too preoccupied with the war to 
may much attention. Last April, when 
he War Department was preparing to 
tell'its story of the atom bomb, it drafted 
 Russian-born, Harvard-educated re- 


porter for the task. 

* As official historian, Laurence wit- 
the test explosion of the atom 
bomb in New Mexico last July. As an 
Army attaché, he watched the weapon 
ipe out Nagasaki and would have been 
on its first war use on Hiroshima had 
m not arrived too late for the take-off. 
"But all this and more, Laurence had 
i share with other newsmen as the chief 
thor of the War Department’s re- 
im eases. Only the Nagasaki story, given to 
Sigal the press and vadlio, bore his by-line. 
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Warning From Thor: Last week 
Laurence, a civilian once- more, was 
ginding out for The Times a belated 
but exclusive serial story of the atom 
bomb. He salvaged some minor beats. 
One was that shortly before the bomb’s 
fnal test in the New Mexican desert, 
lightning touched off a dummy bomb, 


“providential” warning (Laurence 
wrote) resulted in extra Fascias for 
the final test, during ich lightning 
flashed ominously. _ 

For the rest, Laurence’s yingside flavor 
gave his story a punch lacking in earlier 
secondhand accounts. “One felt,” he 
wrote of the final awesome test, “as 
though he had been privileged to wit- 
ness the Birth of the World—to be pres- 
ent at the moment of Creation when the 
Lord said: Let There be Light.” 


PP 


Fantasy on Freedom 


In Moscow last week, Pravda, oldest 
daily in the Soviet Union, belatedly cele- 
brated its $8rd birthday (last May 5) 
with its 10,000th issue, a jump from 
four to six pages, receipt of the Order 
of Lenin for wartime service, and a siz- 
zling blast at the American press. 

_ David Zaslavsky, political commenta- 
tor for the Communist party daily and 
one of 66 staff members also decorated, 
resumed ‘a serial tirade on the Russian 
press: Which has the freer newspapers, 
the Soviet Union or the United States? 

On the U.S. Press: American freedom 
of the press is nothing but a string by 
a which capitalist publishers tie their news- 
rective, oof Men. “If the string is long . . . freedom 
s subject " ... is relatively great; if short . . . negligi- 
ble. Hearst, for instance, sometimes {un- 
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chains] his pen hoodlums . . . to freely 
assault the Soviet people.” 


And the Russian newsman? “[He] is free 


because he is immune to outside pressure 
. .. is an official worker [who] gets wages 
but . . . does not sell himself. ° 

“Does even one [American] foreign 
correspondent have such freedom?” Zas- 
lavsky asked. To which all of them could 
answer: “No, thank heavens.” 


oo 


Half-Dollar Holiday 


The Curtis Publishing Co. of Phila- 
delphia long has blanketed the fireside 
magazine trade with’ the venerable Satur- 
day Evening Post (circulation moré than 
3,000,000), Ladies’ Home Journal (more 
than 4,000,000), Country Gentleman 
(more than 2,000,000), and the infant 
Jack and Jill (more than 300,000). 

This week Curtis announced it would 
go after the would-be gadabouts. Next 
March it will bring out a Post-sized, 50- 
cent travel monthly to be called Holiday. 
On 55-pound glossy paper, Holiday will 
tell with lots of colored photographs 
where to go for fun, how to get there, 
and what it will cost.. 

Holiday, to be edited by J. Frank 
Beaman, 48-year-old ex-financial editor 
of The Philadelphia Record, is Curtis’s 
postwar project to vie for some of the 
$5,000,000,000 Americans are expected 
to spend on vacation travel next year. 


Purcell of CP es ts ; 


Gillis Purcell (pronounced PUR-cell 
is thickset, dark-haired, and square- 
jawed. He used to be one of the rough- 
est hockey players in the _interoffice 
league*of the Canadian Press.. But one 
day in 1941, during Canadian Army 
maneuvers in England, he was struck by 
a supply canister dropped from a plane 
and lost his left leg. He is 40 now, and 
though he can’t play hockey any more 
he’s still an athlete—he rope-skips up to 
150 every morning, more than most 
boxers. And last week he was promoted 
to the top news job in Canada. 

Purcell 


became general manager of the | 


Canadian Press, Canada’s counterpart of 
the Associated Press,* succeeding J. A. 
McNeil, composing-room al-mnus who 
retired after more than 50 years in news- 
paper work. 

Son of a Brandon, Man., editor, Purcell 
joined the Canadian Press in 1928 after a 
brief apprenticeship on The Hanna (Alta.) 
Herald and The Windsor (Ont.) Daily 
Star. He’s been on the rise since. In 193], 
the late J. F. B. Livesay, then CP general 
manager, lifted Purcell from a filing edi- 
tor’s job in the Winnipeg buréau to the 
top news job at the head office in 





*Like the Se, ee eins ne st ee 
owned cooperative. mem virtually 

t on rights ~ boty a In addition, 
agreement on to e r’s news. iti 
the CP’s direct service may sold to United States 
dailies thro: the Canadian agency 




















































, & will find a new satisfaction in 
staying at The Biltmore for we have 
undertaken a comprehensive program 
of redecoration and refurbishing. Guest 
rooms have been done over...as well 
as the Main Lobby, the Bowman Room, 
the Madison Room and the famous 
Palm Court. You will like The Biltmore 


more than ever. 


THE BOWMAN ROOM 
For Dinner AND SupreR Dancinc 


3 - THE 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Member: REALTY HOTELS, Inc., N.Y. 


DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President 
FRANK W. REGAN, Vice Pres. and Manager 


Direct Elevator and Stairway to Grand Central Terminal 
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Toronto. Successively, Purcell became 
eral news editor, general superin- 
tendent, and assistant general manager. 
An able organizer and_ hard-driving, 
fertile idea man, Purcell smartened up 
CP’s domestic coverage before the war 
diverted much of his attention abroad. 
One of his biggest home improvements 
was speeding CP’s election coverage. By 
1985 CP’s returns from eastern provinces 
were so fast that it was charged the 
affected voting in the far west, where 
closed later because of the time 
difference. 


Barney’s Home Tonight: Purcell was 
the. first Canadian newsman to go over- 
seas with Canadian troops in 1939. He set 
up front coverage and built up the key 


~ Purcell: “Barney” is no drawback 


Upndon bureau from its peacetime staff 
of five to thirteen. In 1941, he took time 
out from CP to set up and head the Ca- 


nadian Army’s public-relations branch at 


the front. 
Purcell is blunt and outspoken but has 

a sense of humor that seldom fails. He 
calls his artificial leg “Barney” and likes 
ta. invite guests to a party by saying: 
“Bamey is at home tonight.” Once he car- 
tied it aboard a plane in his traveling bag 
and refused to pay excess baggage for it. 
‘That’s not excess baggage, that’s my 
leg,” he shouted. 

_To his staff, Purcell is both tough and 
kind. He likes to sip an after-hour Scotch 
with men he may have barked at all day. 
Convinced of the superiority of CP news 
Coverage over that of the average press 

au, he works his staff hard but re- 
wards merit. Last week, he had two im- 
mediate goals in his plans for a bigger 
and better CP: (1). bureaus in all British 
dominions and (2) Parliamentary recog- 
ution of CP’s demand that news be de- 
property, to halt piracy of CP copy. 
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I'd Never Hear... 


October 8, 1045...To- 

night John asked me to 

; marry him! And only a 

few months ago I thought I'd never hear 
those precious whispered words. 

' Little Book, you know what I mean. 

Into your pages I’ve poured the hurt, the 

longing, the loneliness that was mine be- 

cause of my poor hearing. 


You know how hesitant I was about 


_ wearing a hearing aid. And you know my 


joy when I realized how wrong I was. 
Because my Zenith has helped me to find 
new friends and a new world of happi- 
ness ...and now a full, rich life with John. 
How I wish I could tell my story to 
everyone who is hard of hearing. 
_ 8 @ @. 
If you have friends or relatives who are 
handicapped by impaired hearing, sug- 
gest that they visit the Zenith dispenser 
for a free demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. 
THE NEW 


‘RADIONIC 
HEARING AID: * 
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BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS! 


COPYRIGHT 1948, ZEnITH RADIO CORP. 


They will not be pressed to buy. Their 
own ears will decide. on performance 
alone. And they’ll wear Zenith’s Neutral- 
Color Earphone and Cord with poise and 
confidence. It complements the complex- 
ion... is as little noticeable as eyeglasses! 
Make this suggestion soon. It may bring 
new happiness to someone who now suf- 
fers in silence rather than force you to 
shout. Mail coupon for name and address 
of your nearest dis- 
penser—plusfree lit- 
erature. 


Choice of 
Amplifier Colors 
at No 
Extra Cost. 
Three New Models 
Only $40 and $50 Complete, 
Ready-te-Wear 
===PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL == 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. Nw-10A 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send me Free literature about 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid—plus 
name of nearest Zenith dispenser. 
Name 
tant HE 

- at 
city We : State: 


O)Physicians, check here for literature. 
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PROVES VITAL ZONE SPOTLESS 
AND FREE FROM “‘G00”—ne matter 
how often you smoke it 


HESSON GUARD 


MILANO 


















NORTE Knows Latin America. 
Do YOU? 


Send for NORTE Magazine’s re- 
cent surveys on 62 American prod- 
- ucts used by its 625,000 readers in 
Latin America. 


100,000 paid 
circulation 


$875. per page. 
First international 
consumer maga- 
zine in Spanish. 
Largest page size. 
Printed in U.S.A, 
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Chirping Chicago Cubs: Pafko, Cavarretta, Borowy, and Prim 


Tiger and Cub 


Typically, the tight races for the ma- 
jor-league pennants had a _ story-book 
finish. After a nerve-racking week, the 
Chicago Cubs clinched the National 
League title Sept. 29 by beating Pitts- 
burgh 4-3. Then it was the Detroit Ti- 
gers turn—on the last day of the season. 
The St. Louis Browns scored first, and 
the Tigers pulled even. Twice more St. 
Louis went ahead. In the: ninth, with 
bases loaded, Hank Greenberg—Detroit’s 
war hero—stepped to the plate and hit a 
home run that won the American League 
pennant. Final score: Detroit 6, St. Louis 
3. The stage was set for the World Series. 


Jolly Cholly’s Cubs: Manager Charlie 
Grimm’s Cubs took both easy and hard 
roads to success. With unflagging enthu- 
siasm, they knocked off: the Cincinnati 
Reds 21 games out of 22. With dismay- 
ing ineptness, they lost 16 games out of 
22 to the St. Louis Cardinals, world 
champions of last year. Significantly, it 
was Hank Borowy who pitched the 
clinching game as well as three of the 
six victories over the Cards. 

Borowy—a Cub by way of Fordham 
and the New York Yankees—is credited 
by many Chicago fans with winning the 
pennant. There’s a rumor that President 
Larry MacPhail of the . Yankees, who 
angrily sold Borowy across ‘the country 
with the prediction that’ he wouldn't 
finish a game after July 4, will be voted 
a full share of the Cub Series loot for the 
wrepg guess. The 27-year-old, - right- 
handed ex-Yank won eleven games for 
the Cubs, lost two, and finished all but 
two games. He was the first man since 
Iron Man Joe McGinnity. (1902) to win 
a total of 21 games in two leagues. 


But Borowy is only one of many ex- 
cellent Cub pitchers: Hank Wyse, Hy 
Vandenberg, Paul Erickson, Claude Pas- 
seau, Paul Derringer, Ray Prim, Lon 
Warneke, and Ray Starr. Chicago power 
comes from thé bats of Phil Cavarretta, 
the league’s No. 1 hitter, Stan Hack, 
Andy Pafko, and Don Johnson. Peanuts 
Lowrey and Bill Nicholson are always 
threats. 

Grimm, a left-handed banjo player, 
strummed the new and ancient strings of 
his staff to perfection. A former Cub first 
baseman, he won pennants for Chicago 
in 1932 and 1935. Released in mid-1938, 
Jolly Cholly later. managed (1941-43) 
the Milwaukee Brewers (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 24). However, he has never won a 
World Series. The Yankees beat his 1932 
team- and, ominously, the Tigers de- 
feated his Cubs ten years ‘ago. 


The Wailing Season 


Football formally entered the sports 
scene last Saturday, and football coaches 
once again put on their standard act- 
pessimistic forecasts. 

The Army team, for instance, was con- 
ceded to be the best in the country. But 
Col. Earl Blaik, the coach, complained: 
“We're woefully short on backfield ma- 
terial. We still can’t compare with Navy. 
Comdr: Oscar Hagberg of Navy ad- 
mitted he had two or three sets of 
backfield stars, but said: “We can field 
only one backfield. What am I going 
to do for a line?” - 

Notre Dame cynically recognized the 
tears of most coaches as bogus. In a pub- 
licity release, the Irish went on record: 
“Football coaches, as a rule, are the worst 
moaners. and groaners in the world. As 
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a rule, too, they are the worst fakers 
in the world. If Hugh Devore, Notre 
Dame’s coach starting his first year at the 
helm of the Irish, gives out a moan or a 
groan these days, it could be strictly | 
legitimate. The poor guy . . .” etc. 


Strength Through Fright: A fright- 
ened team, the coaches believe, doesn’t 
know its own strength. In the new Foot- 
ball Record and Rule Book (published 
by C. C. Spink & Son, 50 cents) Clem 
Crowe; Notre Dame captain of 1925, tells 
how Knute Rockne was aware of this: 
“Northwestern was leading us 10 to 0 at 
the half and Rockne was steaming. “This 
is the first Notre Dame team that ever 
quit,, he shouted. With that, Rockne 
stomped out. We really were scared. The 
old man walking out. He'd never done 
that before. We went back on the field 
and scored 13 points and won 13 to 10.” 

Perhaps the. greatest weeper of all was 
Gloomy Gil Dobie. On a crisp, beautiful 
day, a rival coach said: “Grand day, isn’t 
it, GilP” Dobie glanced at the bright, blue 
sky and said: “Yes. It is a grand day— 
so far.” eo 

*Overconfidence was Dobie’s bugaboo. 
He went through twelve unbeaten years 
with Minneapolis High, the North Dakota ° 
Aggies, and the University of Washing- 
ton and had great teams at Navy and 
Cornell. But he feared overconfidence 
like the plague. “I got a good taste of 
what optimism will do to a good team,” 
Dobie once confided, “when Washington 
played two games with California’ in 
1916. We beat California 72-0.’ Two 
weeks later we met the same California 
team and barely won 14-7. That second 
game taught me a lesson. I don’t ever 
want to sit on the bench of an overcon- 
fident team again as long as I live.” 

Dobie’s predictions finally came true. 
His material ran out in his later years 
with Cornell and Boston College, and 
Gil said bitterly: “You see? What did I 
tell you?” Lou Little, another Town 
Crier, also has reached the stage where 
his Columbia teams are almost as bad as 
he says they are. 


No Cups.of Bitterness:.As expected, . 
the Sa y-scores failed to bear out the 
pessimistic predictions: 

@ Army beat the Army Air Force Per- 
sonnel Distribution Command team of 
Louisville, Ky., 32-0. 

@ Navy swamped Villanova 49-0. 

@ Notre Dame scored a 7-0 upset over a 
strong Illinois team. Phil Collela, an Irish 
freshman, ran 76 yards for the touchdown 
on his first play in college football. 
Psi romped over Lafayette 
@ Other horrendous scores posted b 
potential strong teams warming up: Col- 
gate 48, Rochester 0; Penn 50, Brown 0; 
Duke 76, Bogue Field Marines 0; Mich- 
igan 40, Michigan State 0; Ohio State 47, 
Missouri 6; Wisconsin 40, Marquette 13. 
@ In other games, Holy Cross defeated 
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No sooner had the Hollywood 
baseball club of the Pacific Coast 
League finished its season last week 
with a safe, snug hold upon the bot- 
tom of the ladder than its loyal fans 


got together and tossed the team a 


as the Australians say, with several 
liquid courses. The world 
of sport was favorably im- 
pressed by this true-blue 
gesture, for the Hollywood 
club was a cellar club in — 
every sense of the term, 
never faltering for a sec- 
ond from its determination 
to support the rest of the 
league with all the strength 
of its spinal column. 

It’s not every baseball 
town where such a thing 
could happen: a testimonial dinner to 
a tail-end team. But there was a rea- 
son in this case, and a glance at the 
guest list reyeals it. The fans of the 
Hollywood ball club are all come- 
dians. I mean, that is the way they 
make their living. The rooting body 
consists almost entirely of Marx 
Brothers, Ritz Brothers, and Joe E. 
Brown, with here and there a Hope 
and a Benny. 

It is well known that no comedian 
can resist a dinner invitation which 
gives him a chance to gag—in the pro- 
fessional meaning of the word— 
across the remains of the banquet 
fare, be it (a) the vulcanized steak 
dinner or (b) the India-rubber chick- 
en a la king, at a helpless audience. 
When you have sure-fire material like 
a cellar ball club, the party is made 
to order. It seems likely that if the 
Hollywood team, were to double-cross 
its constituents some year and finish 
in the first division, the Marx Broth- 
ers would withdraw their support as 
one Marx and ‘switch to some more 
degraded team, followed closely by 
the Ritz Brothers, Joe E. Brown, 
Benny, and Hope. 

At the banquet the loyal fans arose 
one by one and delivered gags about 
cellar ball clubs, filling the word 
“Hollywood” into the material on cel- 
lar clubs originally written by Abner 
Doubleday in 1839, when it had *em 
} in stitches, and slightly revised for 
mixed parties by the National Com- 
mission in 1908. 


__. I do not imagine the Aa 
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’ The Fun-Lovers’. Ball Club 


by JOHN LARDNER 


way in at the gate during the season. 
The support of the Marx Brothers, 
alone, of whom there now appear to 
be five, including Gummo, is worth a 
dividend. I don’t know how many 
Ritz Brothers there are, beyond a 
vague impression that there are con- 
siderably too many, but at any rate 
they probably come close to 
filling a box by the home 
team’s dugout. As for Ben- 
ny, Hope, and Brown— 
well, the point is, if they 
buy their seats, let them 
whistle the patter to suit 
themselves. 

There used to bea dan- 
gerous tendency in base- 
ball to pass comedians and 
‘other actors into the ball 

ys parks of the country on the 
cuff. Once inside the park, they sped 
like homing shoats for the press box, 
where they took up most of the seat- 
ing space and directed dirty looks at 
reporters who hit the typewriter so 
loud that the guests could not hear 
themselves speak—a fate generally 
conceded among actors to be 7.5 de- 
grees worse than death. 


This situation became so acute in 
New York City at one time that it 
led to the formation of one of the 
unions to which your correspondent 
pays dues, the Baseball Writers As- 
sociation of America. In the Polo 
Grounds many years ago, a Chicago 
baseball historian, Mr. Hughie Fuller- 
ton, one day found the press-box péws 
covered with cured ham, that is to 
say, with visiting Thespians. Mr. Ful- 
lerton approached his usual seat and 
tapped its tenant on the shoulder. 

“My seat,” he remarked. 

“Have you tried the bleachers?” 
said the incumbent, an outsize come- 
dian. ; 

“Nope,” said Mr. Fullerton loyally. 
“I think I'll stick to the old location.” 

So saying, he perched himself upon 
the actor’s lap. The incident caused 
much annoyance on Broadway, but 
it also sparked the resistance of the 
baseball writers to poaching and led 
to the creation of their guild, of which 
it is a charter article that actors stay 
out of the press box. Years later some 
Brooklyn “ballplayers challenged the 
encroachments of Mr. Daniel Kaye, 
another comic, upon their clubhouse, 
and one way and another resistance 


has stiffened steadily. But it will not | 
do to relax now... , . js 
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Dartmouth 13-6; Yale routed Tufts 27-7; 


Georgia Tech beat North Carolina 20-14; 
Purdue sank Great Lakes 20-6; Okla- 
homa took Nebraska 20-8, and Southern 
California beat California 18-2. - 
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Exterminator, 1915-1945 


‘Exterminator (Old Bones), 30, Ken- 
tucky Derby winner and one of the 
greatest thoroughbreds in American rac- 
ing history died Sept. 26 in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Dao 


Who Pushed Me? 


It’s a filly year, but it wasn’t a filly’s 
race last Saturday at Belmont Park. 
Beaugay—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Graham’s 
unbeaten star of Maine Chance Farm— 
was heavily favored in the Belmont Fu- 
turity, but she didn’t even finish. ‘With _ 
Doug Dodson up, Beaugay bore out into 
a fence 50 yards before the 6%-furlong 
finish, slightly injuring herself and her 
jockey... 

The luck of Beaugay’s owner, how- 


ever, held up. Beaugay’s male stable- 


mate, Star Pilot, romped home in the 
Futurity for the $52,940 first-place 
money. 

Mrs. Graham, who is known as Eliza- 
beth Arden to the cosmetic trade, has the 
best stable of two-year-olds in the United 
States for a simple reason—she spent 
$300,000 for choice yearlings last year. 
One of the leading owners of the year, 
she denies the legend that she has rec- 
ommended lotion instead of liniment for 
her horses. She reaches for a commercial 
plug anyway: “Thoroughbreds are just 
like women. They must be petted and 
cared for the same way.” 











WAR RECORD of Southern Pacitics Daylights 


-‘the most beautiful trains in the world” 


o 


"Way back in 1937, Southern Pacific in- 
troduced the streamlined Daylights, 
streaking along the blue Pacific shore 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


The trains “caught on” at once, and 
were soon among the most popular in 
America. Pleasure-travelers clamored to 
ride these most beautiful of all stream- ' 
liners, and thrilled at the 470-mile day- 
light journey through orchards and val- 
leys, and along the blue Pacific shore for 
more than a hundred glorious miles. 

Tourist travel on the streamlined Day- 
lights ended soon after Pearl Harbor. 
Now these famous coastal trains, and 
their companion Daylights through the 
San Joaquin Valley, are carrying nearly 
3,900 passengers .a day, including many 
in uniform. Their war record: 833,510 
passengers in 1942; 1,153,585 in 1943; 
1,268,008 in 1944! 

Temporarily the Daylights will be busy 
moving the thousands of war-weary 
. veterans from Europe and the Pacific. 


We intend to take care of these men. 

Soon vacation travelers who “go one 
way, return another” on S.P.’s famed 
Four Scenic Routes to California will 
trace the Mission Trail between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles on the Day- 
light, through Santa Barbara and near 
the Monterey Peninsula. Or they may 
go by night on. the luxurious Lark, or 


through California’s great central valley ~ 


on the San Joaquin Daylight, near 
Sequoia and Yosemite National Parks. 

But now our most important traveler 
is the homeward bound veteran. 

Now night and day the troop trains 
roll on Southern Pacific’s 15,000 miles of 
line—on our SHASTA Route from the ever- 
green Pacific Northwest, over the high 
Cascades and down past Shasta Dam to 
San Francisco; on our SUNSET ROUTE 
from New Orleans through the Old 
South, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
to California; on our OVERLAND ROUTE 
from Chicago straight across mid-conti- 


nent; on our GOLDEN StaTeE ROUTE 
through El Pasoand Southern Arizona. 


TwCUMCAny 
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The friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 
65 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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GAYLORE 


Genert OUIS 
CORRUGATED ANO SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


* New York e Chicago e San Francisco’ Atlanta e New Orleans 
Jersey cays Seattle « Indianapolis e, Houston e Los Angeles 
Oakland Minneapolis e Dallas e Jacksonville e Columbus 
Fort Worth e Tampa e Detroit e Cincinnati e Des Moines 
Oklahoma City © Greenville ¢ Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis e Kansas City « Milwaukee e° Chattanooga e Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven e Appleton .e Hickory. « Greensboro 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 
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MUSIC 
Upper Clef 


Hollywood has its “Oscar” and now 
Tin Pan Alley has its “Clef.” As planned 
by Tune-Dex Digest, a trade magazine, 
Clef awards will be made annually to 
outstanding songs, song. writers, and 
publishers in the popwar-music industry. 
Last week in New York, the first Clefs— 
10-inch gold statuettes in the shape of 
a treble-clef sign—were awarded: 

@ Frank Loesser, for Bs outstanding 
songs of this war: er Young,” 
“Praise the Lord and May e Ammuni- 
tion,” and “The Infantry Marching Song.” 
@ Irving Berlin, for “God Bless America,” 
adjudged the war’s best morale song. ° 
@ Richard Rodgers and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II, for the scores of “Oklahoma!” 
and “Carousel,” the musical-comedy hits. 
@ The ten top tunes of the year, based 
on sheet-music sales: 

“Don’t Fence Me In.” 

“Bell Bottom Trousers.” 

“Tll Be Seeing You.” 

“My Dreams Are Getting 

Better All the Time.” 

“Tl Walk Alone.” 

“Just a Prayer Away.” 

“Swinging on a Star.” 

“The Trolley Song.” 

“Dream.” 

“Together.” 








Porgy to Pagli 


A word—allow mel! 
Ladies and gentlemen... 
. This is the story— 
Now listen and learn 
How it unfolds itself. . 
Come then! Ring up the curtain! 


Thus, as had countless baritones be- 
fore him, a tragic Tonio sobbed out the 
Prologue to “I Pagliacci.” But this Tonio 
who made his debut at the New York 
City Center last week told a special 
story of his own—even as he played his 
part in Leoncavallo’s familiar tale of 
melodrama and murder. For he was 
Todd Duncan, famous as Porgy in Geish- 

s “Porgy. and Bess.” And, as far as 
American major-opera-company records 
reveal, he is the first Negro ever to have 
sung an operatic role not written with 
his race in mind.* 

Nor was the role of Tonio Duncan’s 
only contribution to the City Center 


_ Opera company’s opening week. Last 


Sunday night, he also sang the part of 
Escamillo, the braggart toreador in 
Bizet’’ “Carmen.” Vocally, he is on the 
light side for opera, and has a bad ten- 
dency to force his voice ontop notes. 
But as a singing operatic actor, he re- 
‘tains all the deep theatrical sense which 
made his Porgy so unforgettable and 





®Wallace Thompson, a Negro baritone, is also a 


* member of the New York City Opera Co. He has sung 


in the chorus since its inception in February 1944. 
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brought him added fame in “Cabin in 
the Sky.” Actually, he sings better when 
he is acting most. 

Until George Gershwin auditioned him 
for “Porgy and Bess,” Robert Todd Dun- 
can was an earnest teacher of voice at 
Howard University for Negroes in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Though he was born in 
Danville, Ky., his family moved to In- 
dianapolis, where his father was a garage 
owner and his mother a music teacher. 
He received his B.A. from Butler and, 
later, an M.A. from Columbia. 

Concert singing had always been Dun- 
can’s ambition, but it was his one other 
appearance in opera (an all-Negro pro- 

uction of “Cavalleria Rusticana” in 

934) which brought him to Gershwin’s 
attention. The composer heard about his 
good notices and summoned him to New 
York. At the time, Duncan was unim- 
pressed. “Gershwin didn’t mean much,” 
he remembers now. “Brahms and Strauss, 
yes—but not Gershwin.” 


The two finally got together, however, | 


Todd Duncan: A different Tonio 


and Duncan surprised Gershwin by sing- 
ing a seventeenth-century Italian song, 
“Lungi dal caro bene.” “I sang it in a 
straight-laced way,” Duncan says. He 
had no accompanist, so Gershwin played 
for him. After he had finished, the com- 
poser just looked at him and said: 
“You're my Porgy.” 

Concert singing is still Duncan’s great 
love and, since the close of “Porgy’s” re- 
vival last year, he has had a full concert 


‘schedule, even traveling to South Amer- 


ica last summer as a trail blazer in the 
new Community Concert series formed 
there. But, at 42, he admits he loves 
opera, too—though he hasn’t prepared 
too big a repertoire so far. “I used to 
study the ‘dark-skinned’ roles— Aida, 
‘L’Africaine,’ “Lakme,” he says. “Then 
suddenly . . . I forgot all about [them] 
and began to work on any that I liked.” 
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' better than gluing, nailing, taping, etc. Bostitch Staples in most sizes 





litle Stile “BIG SAVINGS | 


“Metal-basting”... eliminating cumber- 
some, expensive jigs... with a few little 
staples to hold assemblies in position BOSTITCHING 
while welding... also saved 45% of time offers you the most in stapling 
required to weld automobile gas tanks. es 

The tiny Bostitch staple...machine-ap- 
plied... preformed or from a coil of wire Lio 
... speeds many fastening operations... 50 years specializing in fastening. 
in manufacturing, in paper work, in pack- . 3 eee 
ing and shipping. A pottery manufac- Snahasening +2218 Scceceace 
turer saved 50% in carton-sealing...a research engineers. Selection... 
shoe manufacturer attached felt to wood 4 
heels 10 times faster ...a softball manu- | No. 8009 Nearly 800 models. 
facturer saved 70% in an important op- Service... Over 200 
eration. 

Investigate Bostitching — a growing 
production method—for fastening metal, pling specialists (300 prewar, 400 
plastics, wood, cloth, paper...in any com- postwar). 
bination... very often much faster, easier, 












local representatives, all sta- 


Mail coupon for Folder B-154 which are now available 
briefly covers representative models and 4 
may suggest an application that you can 
ase to speed your fastening or lower 
your costs. 
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BOSTITCH (Boston Wire Stitcher Co.), 

52 Division Street, East Greenwich, R.I. 

(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). : 
5 

Please send Folder B-154 on Bostitch time-and-money-saving applications to: 

Name........... Re Sa es Ne: Fa : 
a 

COMPANY N,. 5-558. -ah rey En tntcs ddl» -tererdecrai da cbbracsewsd--dle H 

Address : 














USED! PROVED!! 
PRAISED!!! 


KARDEX converts 
STOCK BALANCES 
into ACTION... 
without computation { 


USE THIS SECTION WHEN “ORDER POINT” 1S FROM 1.70 
DO WOT USE AT ANY OTHER TIME 
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New form of “Fact-Power” 
: works RECONVERSION wonders! 


PROVED in operation and praised 
by users* working under the stress 
of war production and reconversion! 


THIS is the Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart— the revolutionary 
record-keeping idea that ends the 
need for time-costly computation 
and laborious analyzing to obtain 
positive stock control. Users report 
over-all operating economies ranging 
as high as 50%! 


WITH the Computing Chart and 
Graph-A-Matic Signalling, stock 
control in thefull meaningis accurate, 
certain and fast. And the “chart” 
idea is so simple, so flexible that the 
visible scales are re-set in seconds 
whenever conditions necessitate the 
establishment of a new reorder point. 


iT: 
F 





TIME to reorder and to expedite, 
normal conditions, over-stocks and 
under-stocks — the needed and us- 
able data supplied by Kardex “‘Fact- 
Power”—are seen clearly at a glance 
because they are 1m uniform position. 
The proper action is sure to be taken 
at the proper time! 


* @ GET FULL DETAILS. Man- 
agement Controller No. 
708 describes in full this 
proved-in-use stock con- 
trol method, with illus- 
trations and details on 
prominent installations, 
Available from our Sys- 
tems Research Data File—at our nearest Branch 
Office or by mail from New York. 





panies whose names will be supplied on request. 








SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


-COPYRIGHT 1945 REMINGTON RAND ING. 
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Tomorrow the South 


After one of the most fumbling starts 
in years, the Broadway season finally 
broke into the clear last week with a so- 
cial drama. With “Deep Are the Roots,” 
Arnaud d’Usseau and James Gow, authors 
of the anti-Nazi hit, “Tomorrow the 
World,” have chosen an even more urgent 
and controversial theme: the problem of 
the Negro in the Deep South; specifically, 
that of the returning Negro soldier who 
had been told abroad that he was fight- 
ing for a better world at home. 

Lt. Brett Charles (Gordon Heath) 
comes home a hero to the Langdon 

















Old Senator (Charles Waldron) accuses 
his “nigra” (Gordon Heath) of theft... 


mansion where he was raised and where 
his mother (Evelyn Ellis) is a trusted 
servant. An intelligent young Negro, Brett 
had been welcomed during the war as an 
equal in an English home. In Italy, the 
peasants sat him at their dinner table, 
also as an equal. 

Home again, Brett rejects a scholarship 
to a Northern university in favor of teach- 
ing school among his own people. But he 
makes the courageous mistake of ignoring 
certain Jim Crow amenities. 


The Nigra and the Lady: The crotch- 


* ety ex-Senator Langdon (Charles Wal- 
dron) loves his “nigras”—as long as they. 


keep in their place. His daughter Alice 
(Carol Goodner) is sincere in her desire 
to help the Negroes as long as they re- 
member that she is Lady Bountiful—and 
boss. Alice’s fiancé (Lloyd Gough) is a 
“damyankee” novelist who didn’t know 
any better than to shake hands with a 
“nigra.” The younger Langdon girl, Ge- 
nevra (Barbara Bel Geddes), had played 
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with Brett as a child and thinks she 
loves him. 

When the senator, intent on getting 


rid of an “uppity” Negro by any means, ~ 


frames Brett as a thief and later is him- 
self shown up as a sponsor of a Ku Klux 
posse, both this characterization and the 
drama ring false. Similarly, the muted 
romance between Brett and Genevra— 
although it comes to nothing and makes 
no. case for intermarriage between whites 
and blacks—adds an unnecessary hazard 
to a problem already complicated 
enough. eee 

Fortunately, the play’s sincerity and 
eloquence outweigh its cumbersome and 
contrived concessions to melodrama and 
a rather overambitious canvas. 


\ 





. . « before his family Carol Goodner, 
Lloyd Gough, and Barbara Bel Geddes 


But Not Quite 


In any case, with five openings, it was 
a busy and diversified week along the 
Broadway circuit. Runner-up to cre - 
Are the Roots” was “You Touched Me 
This is a whimsical and undecided alle- 
gory that Tennessee Williams and Don- 
ald Windham adapted from D. H. Law- 
rence, involving an elementary love story 
and. high-falutin’ symbolism in rural Eng- 
land circa 1948. Also ran: 
- Gapnis Sonc—This all-Negro musical 
play of the West Indies doesn’t get very 
far and takes its time getting there. 


Live Lire Acatn—An agitated, point- 
less tragedy about a Nebraska Hamlet ait 
the turn of the century. 


THE Ryan Gmu—Worth mentioning 
only because it brought Edmund Lowe 
back to the theater for the first time 
since 1922, and indicates that June 
Havoc will become a first-rate actress. 
But it lacks vitamins and vigor. 


NO. 5 IN A SERIES 


—FASHION'S HALL OF FAME 





Premier peer of England . . . his was a title that traces back 
directly to the days of William the Conqueror. But Henry 
Fitzalon Howard, 15th Duke of Norfolk, is equally honored in 
the legends of the sportsman’s world for the hunting jacket 
he introduced in the late ’°80’s . . . known to this day as the 
“Norfolk jacket”. 


Another name that gains lustre with the years is Nettleton ... 
the famous name in shoes. For wherever smart men gather ... 
‘ Nettletons meet up.with Nettletons. But their original styling 

is not the only factor which accounts for this popularity. 


They give real mileage . . . with comfort every step of the way. 
A. E. Nettleton Company, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 























attléten Shoes 


$995 10 $20 











--THE FAMOUS NAMEIN SHOES .. . AT BETTER STORES, COAST TO COAST 


Swift lines, smooth action. Entire mechan- 
ism and staple mouth accessible. No springs 
to pull. Easiest to load. Trouble-proof! 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, New York 
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SCIENCE | 


The Lowdown on DDT 


Many DDT products contain as little 
as 1/100 of 1 per cent of this powerful 
bug killer, government scientists said last 
week. An effective solution must have at 
least 5 per cent. 

As a first step in a drive against firms 
selling diluted DDT, the Department of 
Agriculture has demanded that all pow- 
ders and sprays bear correct labels. At 
the same time, the department issued 
recommendations for home use: ; 
@ Flies and mosquitoes: A 5 per cent 
solution of DDT sprayed on walls, doors, 
screens, ceilings, and lamp cords will 
keep its killing power for several weeks. 
@ Bedbugs: Apply a 5 per cent spray or 
10 per cent powder to mattresses and 
beds. One and one-half ounces of 10 per 
cent powder will immunize a bed for six 
months. 
@ Ants: A 5 per cent DDT-kerosene mix 
ture sprayed around baseboards, sills, 
sinks, tables, and shelves will remain ef- 
fective for several weeks. 

@ Cockroaches: A 10 per cent powder 











_ put in their hiding places will destroy 


these pests after a week. 
@ Fleas: Dust sleeping places of cats and 
dogs with a 10 per cent powder. 


Por 


Faster, Faster, Faster 


Mystery has always shrouded the work 
of the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, created by Congress in 1915 
to “direct the scientific studies of the 








Associated Press 


Frog Footman: This underwater 
Superman startles a young Londoner, 
who is waiting to inspect a D Day in- 
vasion barge at a now-it-can-be-told 
exhibition of war weapons. ss ay 











Stately and serene, St. Luke’s 
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Episcopal Church, Evanston, Illinois. Painted for the De Beers collection by Bernard Lamotte 


Dewy of Days 


Many before you have paced such hallowed aisles . . . and 
yet the joys you feel are new and yours alone. The day two lives are 
joined with holy rites becomes a glorious memory that serves 


forever. The diamond engagement ring, so carefully chosen to token 


Facts About Diamonds: These are 
average current prices for unmounted 
quality diamonds. Add. 207% for fed- that memory glowing. De Beers Consolidated 
eral tax. (The exact weights shown 

occur infrequently.) Size alone does : ne : 

not determine diamond values. Color, Mines, Limited, and Associated Companies. 
cutting, brilliance and clarity have an 

equally important bearing. You should 
have a trusted jeweler’s best advice 
at all times when buying diamonds. 


young dreams and hopes, holds happy vigil to keep 


W.W. AYER & SON 











1. Candid Camera fan shooting a snapshot in full color. The 
big news is that with this coming film he can develop it right 


in his own home. 





2. In just 90 minutes, full-color trans- , 


parencies are produced in ordinary 
home darkroom. The process is no more 
difficult, requires very little more time 
than black and white. Mailing and 
delay are ended. 





For Men Who Plan Beyond Tomorrow. The 
Seagram’s V.O. you enjoy tonight, tomorrow or 
beyond tomorrow is the result of careful selection, 
blending and foresight. 

It’s a blend of many fine Canadian whiskies, none 


3. In another hour and a half, trans- 
parencies are enlarged on color paper, 
developed, fixed, dried. So simple, any- 
one who knows how to work in black 
and white can do it. Local services will 
be equipped to do it. 





Candid Camera Color Shots 
Developed at Home 


by Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow 


The dream of every amateur photographer 
(many professionals, too) will be realized 
tomorrow in full-color film developed with 
the ease and speed of black and white. Expect 
it when war needs end. 

This is no overnight achievement. Perfec- 
tion in anything—in a whisky as glorious as 
Seagram’s V.O., for example, is the result of 


the planning of many men over many years. 


4. A toast to the tomorrow of another great industry. 
Miraculous until you remember the many years of plan- 
ning that brought it to perfection. Toasted, appropriately, 
in a magnificent whisky, Seagram’s V.O. another product 
of years and skill. 





younger than six years old, each selected for some 
distinctive contribution. Today enjoy this superla- 
tively light whisky—enjoy its clean, different flavor. 


Ask for Seagram’s V.0.—Canadian whisky at its 


glorious best. 


Six Years Old — 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, New York 


eagvaw's V.0. CANADIAN 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND....OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES 
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problems of flight, with a view to their 
practical solution.” 

Especially during the war, its activities 
have been hush-hush. But last week, the 
wraps were lifted for a party of congress- 
men and reporters who were flown to 
Cleveland to inspect the NACA Aircraft 
Engine Laboratory. At this modern in- 
stallation, scientists are ushering in a new 
aeronautic age in which commercial air- 
craft will cruise at 500 miles an hour and 
military planes will exceed the speed of 
sound. This age, they promise, is only 
five years away. 


The Flying Laboratory: The $24,- 
000,000 NACA plant is the most com- 
plete setup of aeronautic-research equip- 
ment in the world. Started in 1940, it 
comprises fifteen large buildings with ma- 
chinery generating 130,000 horsepower. 

The huge engine-research building 
alone covers 5% acres of floor space and 
contains 100 laboratories. A hangar hous- 
ing the flight-research division shelters a 
B-29 and ten smaller planes, each a fly- 
ing laboratory. One Liberator bomber is 
so completely equipped that its instru- 


ments provide 10,000 data readings for a 


single research flight. 

Other structures include an altitude 
wind tunnel—the only one of its kind— 
capable of testing planes in altitude 
conditions of 50,000 feet and wind ve- 
locities of 500 miles an hour, and an 
icing research tunnel where winds can 
blow at 400 miles an hour at 60 degree 
below zero to simulate stratospheric 
flight conditions. 


How Far on a Gallon? Research proj- 
ects in 1940 were first confined to the 
conventional engine. By improving ex- 
haust gas turbines, the scientists cut a 
bomber’s fuel consumption 27 per cent; 
and. they perfected a fuel distributing 
system which saves 770 gallons in one 
B-29 flight of 3,000 miles, increasing the 
pay load by 2% tons. They also solved the 
problem of gasoline vaporization at high 
altitudes, thereby adding nearly 3 tons 
to the B-29 pay load. 

To study engine knock, the scientists 
developed a camera that takes 40,000 
pictures a second when photographing 
the explosion in a cylinder. The “movie 
is then thrown on a screen at a normal 
rate of ‘sixteen frames a second. (A similar 
motion -picture of a ballplayer’s run to 
first base would last three and one half 
hours.) They are now working on a 
camera to take 100,000 frames a second. 
_NACA chemists have also been hard at 
work. creating synthetic fuels thesbe ots 
pressure, -temperature re 
which they a ter the molecular structure 
of hydrocarbons. One perfected fuel is a 
triptane blend with greater antiknock 
powers than 100-octane gas. 


Jets of Tomorrow: The major objec- 
are ur eee ee y is perfection 
peli sot ulsion engine, the ideal 


altitude supersonic pay 











SERVICE has always been our strong point. 
80,000 Hotel New Yorker guests are today 


helping us plan the service we will be 


offering you as soon as conditions permit. 


You will benefit by their ideas on air condi- 


tioning, television, studio-type rooms and 


many other innovations. Any wonder more 


and more travelers are 
saying, “I’m back at 
the New Yarker!”’ 


e « « says Sam Linchitz, Bellman No. 12, wearing the 
Purple Heart. He and scores of veterans like him are now 
back at their old jobs of making the Hotel New Yorker 


world-famous for service. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 
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“We added all these 
comforts 


with a KOHLER Electric Plant” | °°” “afroc 


‘H™ in our summer home it’s 
a great relief to have the prac- 
tical comforts and conveniences of 
electric power .. . all the lights we 
need indoors and out; water supply 
for kitchen, bathroom and laundry; 
refrigeration; radio; electric. fans; 
kitchen and cleaning appliances; and 
even small tools. Our Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant supplies power for the lot. 
It’s reliable, low in upkeep, and 
needs hardly any attention. 


“We use Kohler Plants in our con- 
tracting business, too—and 
we can count on ’em to take 
all kinds of punishment and 
still continue in operation.” 


Buy 








Kohler Electric Plant 1421. 
1500 watts, 115 volts AC. 
ly automatic. Also avail- 











’ There’s literally no end to the use- 


fulness of Kohler Electric Plants. In 
models ranging from 800 watts to 10 
kilowatts, they also provide depend- 
able electricity for farms, fire fighting 
trucks, police radios, and emergency 
use in hospitals, hatcheries, factories, 
schools, theatres, and any other 
place where current failure might 
mean personal inconvenience and 
discomfort, loss of revenue, or public 
disturbahce. The efficiency of Kohler 
Plants is the result of 72 years’ 

manufacturing experience. 


and K J : 
ss ran ‘Write for full particulars. 


Kohler Co., Dept. N-10, Koh- 
ler, Wis. Established 1873. 


KOHLER os KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS - PLANNED PLUMBING AND. HEATING 
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er than sound) flight. The ram jet, the 
military engine of tomorrow, is deceptive- 
ly simple in appearance: a cigar-shaped 
pipe open at both ends, about 6 feet long 
and 24 inches in diameter, containing 
only a metal ring resembling a gas burner 
on a kitchen stove. The main trouble 
with this machine for supersonic flight is 
that it is not efficient until the plane 
reaches a-speed of 400 miles an hour. 
Modification of this jet engine, the 
turbo-jet, in which a compressor and 
turbine are added to create the high 
pressure needed at slower speeds, will, 
according to the NACA scientists, be the 
commercial engine of tomorrow. 
~ Some of the jet-propulsion bugs still to 
be licked are: 
@ A practical method of cooling an engine 
that works best at very high temperature. 
@ Alloys that can stand up in white-hot 
engines. Early in the research, an alloy 
was developed that could stand a stress 
of 30,000 pounds up to 1,500 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Recently discovered in the 
NACA laboratory was an alloy that can 
take such stress up to 2,400 degrees. 
@ Fuels extending the range of present 
engines. 


Move Over, Jet: On welcoming visitors 
to the NACA laboratory last week, Dr. 
George W. Lewis, Director of Aero- 
nautical Research, said: “For the first 
time in 42 years there is a major change 
in the airplane. You will see things that 
belong to tomorrow.” 

But even as Dr. Lewis's scientists 
worked in their shops to create the jet- 
propulsion age, one thought nagged at 
their minds: “How soon will atomic 
energy make jet propulsion obsolete?” 

The era of the internal-combustion 
engine in aircraft was four decades; the 
jet era promises to be shorter. 
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It's a Lamp: Westinghouse technician 
tests a high-intensity, 1,000-watt. mer- 
cury-vapor lamp developed for meteor- 
ologists. Its beam, reflected from the 
clouds, will measure visibility ceilings. 
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““NIX, NIX!’’...said MR. HICKS 


Dr. “That's not the drink I asked you to mix. 


first I want a cocktail smooth and mellow 







that Made of rum that’s rich, dear fellow!” 


as 





“SURE, SURE, for a connoisseur 
I have a rum that’s really pure 
Delight! -Absolutely the peak o’ flavor 
Here, try it—it’s Ronrico neighbor!”’ 
Hicks sipped, then said, “No doubt about it! 
Never again will I be without it! 
Ronrico, eh? That’s a famous name — 


I'm on my way for a bottle of same!” 


i. ie RON ICO a 


/ RONRICO CORPORATION, MIAMI, FLA. © RONRICO RUMS 86, 90 AND 151 PROOF 
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The Taft's reputation has 
been built on a foundation 
of performance. We give you 
great convenience of loca- 
tion, extra services you'll 
‘remember, every comfort, 
plus a welcome economy! 





HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR 
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SKistew PIPES 
BACK AGA/N 


NOVEMBER [* 





Cool-smoking Kirsten Pipes will be avail. 
able at leading dealers by November Ist. 
Quantities will be limited for a time, 
so get your Kirsten early. 
* The Kirsten is scientifically de- 
signed to give cool, clean smoking 
pleasure. Irritating tars, oils and 
moisture are condensed and 
trapped in the big radiator 
which cools each puff be- 
fore it enters the mouth. 
You'll get no tongue-bite 
from a Kirsten ! 











KIRSTEN PIPE 
COMPANY 
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. MOVIES 





Juliet Junior 


Stretching a few points, it's possible to 
consider “Kiss and Tell” as a junior-miss 
variation on the Romeo and Juliet theme. 
But even if the Archers and the Pringles 
(the middle-class Capulets and Monta- 
gues of an American suburb) hadn't 
been feuding, the . almost-16-year-old 
Corliss Archer would have managed 
some other way of setting the neighbor- 
hood on its collective ear. 

Although the Archer-Pringle decision 
never to darken each other’s door ac- 
counts for the total destruction of Mr. 
Pringle’s bridgework as well as for Mr. 
Archer’s black eye and concomitant abra- 
sions, the momentary mayhem doesn’t 
prevent Corliss (Shirley Temple) from 
seeing her 18-year-old friend Mildred 
Pringle (Virginia Welles). Nor does it 
prevent Mildred from secretly marrying 


are identifiable as real people. Miss 
Temple is well cast as the not-so-very- 
junior-miss, and Jerome Courtland is 
practically perfect as a bewildered 
father in acclaim only. (Kiss aND TELL. 
Columbia. Richard Wallace, director. 
George Abbott, producer.) 


eon 


Hedy and the Bellhop 


The romantic stuff of “Her Highness 
and the Bellboy” is escapist froth whipped 
up in a cement mixer and ladled out with 
a scoop shovel. It is only fair to admit, 
though, that the title provides the custom- 
er with a fair appraisal of the contents. 

Once upon a time (1938 or so), a 
Princess (Hedy Lamarr) stopped over at 
a New York Hotel and _a bellboy (Robert 
Walker) fell in love with her. And after 
she had chosen him as her personal at- 





The compromising circumstance: Welles, Temple, and an interested gossip 


Corliss’s aviator-brother and, in due time, 
consulting a local obstetrician. Comes a 
crisis when either Mildred or Corliss must 
account for these visits to the doctor and 
Corliss nobly takes the rap by informing 
her incredulous parents that they are to 
become grandparents earlier than they 
had anticipated. . 


Who’s the Father? Under pressure 
Corliss names the man responsible for 
her supposed condition, choosing one 
Dexter Franklin (Jerome Courtland), a 


gangling youth from across the street- 


whose interest in Corliss up to this point 
has been that of a disillusioned calf, and 
whose contribution to the dialogue has 
been limited to “Holy Cow!” 

If this adaptation by F. Hugh Herbeit 
of his own Broadway hit had time to 
settle, it might prove dubious material 


for an evening’s fun. However, like the 


play, the screen version is. fast and 
spurious, although most of the characters 


tendant, he thought that he was going 
to marry her. 

Even aside from being socially im- 
practical, this alliance didn’t have a 
chance. For one thing, the Princess was 
moonstruck, torn between duty to her 
country and the pursuit of life, liberty, 
and an elusive foreign correspondent 
(Warner Anderson). For another, the 
bellboy owed his first allegiance to the 
brave little cripple (June Allyson) who 
lived in the room above his own at their 
boardinghouse. 

Spared the occasional bathos and in- 
trusive horseplay, this might have stacked 
up as engaging, if dated, make-believe. 
Or it might have succeeded as a satiric 
postmortem on the Graustark tradition. 
In missing both goals, the comedy leans 
heavily on its players. All respond nobly, 
but it was asking too much of them. 
(HER-HIGHNESS AND THE BELLBoy. Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. Richard Thorpe, direc- 
tor. Joe Pasternak, producer.) 
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“Teletalk 


Intercommunication.... 
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Postwar is Now. The strenuous, competitive days 
American industry has been expecting are here. 


Teletalk Intercommunication performed outstand- 
ing service in speeding communications and sim- 
plifying routine operations for the Army and 
Navy at war. It is now again ready to give Amer- 
ican business and industry equally remarkable 
performance in days of peace. 


Teletalk provides the instant voice-to-voice con- 
tact between individuals and departments that 
helps to conserve man-hours, save energy, im- 
prove customer service and gear your business 


‘ to today’s new conditions. It reduces delay, con- 
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fusion and error... transmits information and 
orders instantly .. . literally adds hours to your 
work week. 


Teletalk Intercommunication is manufactured by 
a pioneer company in the field of high-fidelity 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, In- 
eor porated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 


Foe KEEP BUYING BONDS 






‘Where Quality is a Responsibility 


WEBSTER, 


- | WEBSTER 


n. Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. e Established 1909 ¢ Export Bept.: 13 E..40th Street, New York (16), N.Y. Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 


sound distribution —it is one of the distinguished 


Webster Electric line which includes: voice pag- 
ing systems, which provide instant response in 
factories, shops, and institutions everywhere; 
also: program distribution systems which have 
proved their value in schools, hospitals, indus- 
trial plants... 


NOW ... of all times... is the time to put Tele- 


talk to work for you. Time is as valuable in a- 
small two-snite office as in the block-long fac- 

tory. Teletalk's time-saving advantages are pro- 

portionately as great. Your nearest Teletalk dis- 

tributor (see classified telephone book) will gladly 

plan with you and recommend the best installa- 

tion for your specific need. If you don’t find 

him listed, write us. 
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The Battle of Annapolis 


Annapolis, alma mater of deep-sea 
fighting men, rounds out. this week the 
hundredth year of its history. The cen- 
tenary celebration of the Naval Academy 
will extend from Oct. 7 to 13. 

Even as it completes its first century, 
Annapolis is engaged in a bitter cam- 
paign which schoolmen are calling “the 
Battle of Annapolis,” but which might as 
properly be called “the battle of St. 
John’s.” It’s been going on for five years. 
Put bluntly, Annapolis wants to take over 
St. John’s College, whose campus adjoins 
the Academy’s. St. John’s objects. 


For Patriotism: In 1940, when the 
move was first seriously discussed, Presi- 
dent Stringfellow Barr of St. John’s told 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and the late Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox that, although opposed to the plan, 
his college would make any sacrifice na- 
tional interest required. 

Knox, who had discussed the issue with 
President Roosevelt, assured Barr that the 
Navy would not move in if St. John’s did 
not want to sell. But upon hearing dis- 
quieting rumors after Knox died, Barr 
again took the matter directly to Secretary 
Forrestal who said that “it now appears 
the property will be acquired.” 

Although technically Congress has not 
ordered the school to sell, the “Annapolis 
oligarchy” is so zealously committed to 
stepping up Academy enrollment to 6,000 
or 7,000 that the 32 acres belonging to 
St. John’s will probably be ‘taken over. 
This ‘summer St. John’s officials learned 
with indignant surprise that the Navy 
had tentatively assessed their college at 
a meager $750,000. 

Alumni recall that St. John’s is the third 
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It wasn’t so long ago that he was slogging 
through the mud of France and Germany, 
taking part in the big final push to victory 
in Europe. 
Now he’s back in America, back in civil- 
ian clothes, back at Republic. 

The past three or four years of his life 


are something he isn’t anxious to do| 


much talking about. _ 
But his futsure—that’s something else again. 


That’s. because, if he wants to make it 
that way, his future can be just as big as 
the future of Republic; and that means 
just as big as the future of steel. ~ 


Republic’s whole history has been one 
of steady growth because old traditions 
have never been allowed to block pro- 
gressive thinking. 

Many of the new alloy steels, for example, 
were devel in Republic laboratories. 
For years this company has been the 
largest alloy steel producer in the world. 


Republic has the world’s largest facilities 


The Army-Navy 
* Eflag waves over 


VICTORY 
BONDS... 
BRING THE 

BOYS HOME | 


for the production of Stainless Steel be- 
cause Republic metallurgists early saw 
the tremendous future markets for this 
remarkable new metal. 


Republic Aircraft Quality Steels were 
produced to meet the exacting require- 
ments of war planes.They will have an 
even greater part to play in the world- 
wide expansion of air travel that is coming. 


New trains, new motor cars, new trucks, - 


new farm implements, washing machines, 
homes, stoves, refrigerators—thousands of 
new products will require steels of many 
kinds. And Republic is ready to supply 
them—when the time comes. 

Young men have always taken an active 
Part in promoting Republic’s growth and 
development. And young men are needed 
mow to maintain progressive plaining 
for the days ahea 
Republic’s future leaders will come up 
through the ranks, as they always have. 
Today they are men with a future because 
they are working with an organization 
with a future, 


WELCOME BACK—TIN CONTAINERS! 


During the war, tin cans served in many 
ways—as containers for food, blood 
plasma, bomb fuses, concentrated food 
tabletg, fishing tackle, and rations of all 
kinds. Ask any returning veteran. 

Soon housewives will welcome them back 
to peacetime duties. Back to their job 
of providing safe, convenient containers 
for familiar items—baby food, dog food, 
fruit, fish, meat, beer, and other foods 
and beverages, as well as oil for auto- 
mobiles and paint for homes. 


The tin can is really a steel can with a 
tin coating—more than 98% steel and less 
than 2% tin. Republic Steel is an im- 
portant producer of tin plate under the 
most modern production method—electro- 
lytic tin plating—a method which ‘“‘flows” 
tin evenly over the steel plate, forming a 
more uniform coating, at the same time 
saving tia. 

Tomorrow, many more products in tin 
will contribute to America’s comfort 
and pleasure. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 
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The switch to tractors-and-trail- 
ers is now well underway! Today, 
countless companies, big and 
small, by “dead-loading” and 
“shuttle-planning,” with trailers, 
effect economies that are star- 
tling! 

Typically, Walgreens, in Chi- 
cago, the country’s greatest 
setup for hauling between manu- 
facturers, warehouses, and drug- 
retail outlets, have exactly 
doubled their effectiveness of 
transport by using Trailmobiles. 

Walgreens handle at least 
twice the tonnage per p6wer- 
unit. They cut idle waiting-time 
in half. Their loading is ‘much 
more satisfactory. And mainte- 
nance! —their director of traffic 
himself says, “Upkeep for our 
Trailmobiles, in all of 10 years’ 
time, comes to just $204.65 per 
trailer . .. and that includes 
everything ... even all painting 
... and believe me, you don’t ever 
see a Walgreen job that isn’t 
plenty ship-shape!” Any hauling 











operation of similar type can 
switch to Trailmobiles with cer- 
tainty of equal success. 


NEW Trailmobiles, Aided By 
ELECTRONICS To Improve On 
Even These Records! 


All during this trend to Trailer 
transportation, Trailmobile 
created many successful trans- 
portation innovations. And now, it 
surpasses even these— by elec- 
tronics! 

Write for the simple, fascinat- 
ing story of Trailmobile’s wartime 
development of Electronic Instru- 
ments, assuring with utter cer- 
tainty that every Trailmobile 
exceeds all reasonable require- 
ments in stability, strength and 
durability, but still is free of all 
unnecessary weight—so extra 
payloads are carried! 

It demonstrates new, infinitely 
accurate trailer design and con- 
struction — for maximum profits 
to industry—throughout the new 
and vital Transportation Era 
underway. 


The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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oldest college. in the country (it was 
founded in 1696), and that it occupied 
its present site 61 years before thé Naval 
‘Academy was established. 

In the course of. conflict, both ‘sides 
have picked up fervent allies. Sparked by 
Sen. Warren G. Magnuson of Washing- 
ton, congressmen and a bloc of California 
boosters are plumping for another naval 
academy on the West Coast. Naval Re- 
serve officers have protested the “school- 
tie” loyalties of Annapolis grads. 

The weekly Southern Maryland Times 
has even maintained that Naval Reserve 
offieers from liberal arts colleges are bet- 
ter Navy material than Annapolis train- 





US Nowy, 
An Annapolis escapade, 1893 


ees, and it urged that the Academy be 
reorganized as “a postgraduate school for 
civilian-college-trained men.” 


For Profit: The line-up on the other 
side includes Annapolis businessmen who 
remember that “80 per cent of the town’ s 
income comes .:. . from the Academy.” 
(Its annual payroll i is approximately $17,- 
500,000.) A citizen’s committee is enlist- 
ing support from chambers of commerce 
and municipalities as far west as the 
Mississippi River. Annapolis merchants 
have set up “signer” booths to under- 
write a petition to Congress. Declaring 
that they have nothing against St. John’s, 
they recall that it graduated only eight 
students last year. 

Chairman Carl Vinson of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee gave a blunt 
sponsorship to the project: “It is essential 
to expand the present facilities at the 
Naval Academy, and the proper place to 
expand it is adjacent to it.” 


For Publicity: Meanwhile the Naval 
Academy will try to make friends (and 
possibly influence people) by publicizing 
its illustrious alumni and achievements in 
its centenary celebration. An ‘opening 
memorial service will be broadcast to all 











The New National and International Flagship System 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is changing the tempo of life. 

To expand and improve our relationship with other 
nations we need to utilize the ability of the airplane for 
commerce and peace. Our government, recognizing this 


need, has given the American Airlines System the privilege 


of engaging in overseas commerce. Thus it becomes one of 
the principal “American Flag” lines in international air 
transportation. We are aware of ‘the responsibility on be- 
half of our country which goes with this assignment. We 


shall fulfill that responsibility with diligence and sincerity. 


CANADA * DENMARK ° EIRE * ENGLAND * FINLAND * GERMANY * GREENLAND * ICELAND * MEXICO 
NETHERLANDS * NEWFOUNDLAND * NORWAY * POLAND * RUSSIA * SCOTLAND * SWEDEN * UNITED STATES 


AMERICAN AIRLINES System 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC.... AMERICAN EXPORT AIRLINES, INC, 
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Good Neighbor Policy: Domestic Division 


wheleas everybody is urged these days to share and 
share alike, and... 


whewasr everybody enjoys having friends and 
neighbors drop in for a sociable evening, and... 


WHtei~asF~ a gracious host always serves his guests 
whiskey of the finest quality, and... 


whewar Kinsey Whiskey, rich in flavor and sur- 


passingly smooth, makes highballs and cocktails of un- 
usual excellence, therefore... 


he a newtred; that a neighbor who makes it 


a policy to serve delicious Kinsey Whiskey be deemed and 
acclaimed an especially Good Neighbor! 
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KINSEY 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 


Blended with “know-how’’ since 1892 


86.8 Proof « 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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ships and naval stations and the Acad- 
emy’s recently appointed 34th superin- 
tendent, Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, 
will read the inaugural address of its first, 
Franklin Buchanan. In New York a cen- 
tenary loan exhibition of 83 “personages 
and traditions” covers American naval his- 
tory from John Paul Jones to Admirals 
King and Nimitz. 

Commenting on the Academy’s 100th 
birthday President Barr of St. John’s said: 
“The following year we will observe our 
250th.” A friend of St. John’s added the 
postscript: “But he doesn’t know where.” 


Po 


Little Sprouts in Korea 
Can Grow Straight Again 


For years the little country of Korea 
protected itself against encroachment by 
its neighbors through rigorous isolation. 
So thoroughly did Japan intensify this 
blackout following the formal annexation 
in 1910, that Korea became the most 
hermetically sealed nation in the world. 
Last week a NEWSWEEK correspondent 
reported the swift and drastic transition 
that liberation has spurred in Korean 
schools. Following are highlights from his 
wirelessed story: 


“Live in Japanese.” That order was so 
rigidly enforced by the masters of Korea 
that spies lurked in the streets to check 
on children’s use of Japanese outside 


school hours. In 1940 the Japs forced all: 


schools to discontinue teaching or speak- 
ing the Korean language. The screws had 


been tightened until children in the- 


early teens were slowly but inexorably 
molded by Japanese ideas and attitudes. 
Within another generation the Korean 
language would have been the speech 
of old folks. With national culture thus 
mortally weakened, Japan’s triumph 
would have been irrevocable. 

Last week primary-school children 
trooped back to classes from which Japa- 
nese teachers, language, and studies had 
been purged. The zeal and enthusiasm 
of Korean teachers have speeded up the 
reform program. Released from five-year 
prison terms less than a month ago, 
teachers pooled their prison-born plans 
and produced a Korean primary-school 
textbook. Now they are back on a double 
stint teaching double sessions. 

The opening of secondary schools will 
take longer, and reviving the country’s 21 
colleges will take longer still. Behind the 
rehabilitation program, as sympathetic, 
hard-working Chief of the Korean Bureau 
of Education, is Capt. E. L. Lockard, 
formerly-of the University of Illinois and 
the Chicago school system. 

“We are a little dizzy still from the 
suddenness of it all,” said one Korean 
college president. “But we have to get our 
ee out of the clouds—we have much 
to do.” 
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Get Your FREE COPY of Booklet 


Showing How Filing is Made Easy... 


Quick ... Accurate! 


Nez Most amaz- booklet shows the cure. Even if your file 
ing Help doesn’t suffer from ‘‘Find-i-tis’’—better 
ever written get a copy and be on the safe side. Ask 
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for Secre- . for it at any G/W dealer’s, or write to- 

taries and day—on your company letterhead, please 
File Clerks in distress. It’s entertain- —to The Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwoud, 
ing, fun to read, and gives you the an- Cincinnati 12, Ohio. ‘‘Headquarters for 
swer to dozens of puzzling problems that Modern Office Engineering.” 


so often cause filing grief. You’ll agree 


. with the many office workers who say 


this little book is worth its weight in 
gold—yet it’s free to you for the asking. 

If you get that awful sinking feeling 
whenever you start looking for a filed 
paper, you can be sure that your file 
is a victim of ‘“Find-i-tis’—and this 


*Inability to find what you have filed. 
BUY MORE VICTORY BONDS 


Globe - Wernicke seseser™ 


Bookcases 
FILING EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS Stationers’ Supplies 
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MEDICINE 





Six Months Was Plenty 


“It finally got me, the noise and all,” 
mumbled the haggard veteran of more 
than twelve months’ fighting. “Never 
used to bother me, but I’ve been slipping 
for a month. I guess I’m through.” 

His plight, and that of many other 
brave fighting men who broke down and 
were “through” after ten to fifteen months 
in combat, is the subject in part of an 
elaborate report released last week by 
the Office of the Surgeon General of the 
Army. It was made by a commission of 
outstanding civilian scientists* who re- 
cently spent eleven weeks inspecting the 
Army’s neuropsychiatric work in the 
European theater at the request of the 
Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. 

Among other conclusions the psy- 
chiatrists report emphasizes that six 
months is the maximum term of con- 
tinuous fighting which even the sturdiest 





*Dr. John C. Whitehorn, Johns Hopkins; Dr. John 
Romano, University of Cincinnati; Dr. Lawrence S. 
Kubie, College of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York; Dr. Karl Menninger, director Menninger Clinic, 
Topeka, Kans., and Dr, o H. Bartemeier, Wayne 
University, Detroit. 


and most stable soldier can endure with- 
out breaking and that to expose him to 
more is to sacrifice manpower needlessly. 


He Who Gets Hit: Second only to 
fighting time, in psychiatric significance, 
was the painful emotional conflict of the 
average soldier against—and for—being 
wounded. 

“We all get the jitters,” confessed a 
young infantry platoon leader. “You 
get to thinking there might be some 
pleasure in getting hurt—it would keep 
you from going’ nuts.” 

A small number of soldiers, the psy- 
chiatrists found, sought conscious relief 
through voluntary surrender or desertion. 
A few were disabled from self-inflicted 
wounds or “accidents.” But a great many 
men who scorned these prohibited solu- 
tions still wished, consciously or un- 
consciously, for a wound. 

By being injured, they reasoned, they 
would get relief without losing prestige 
or glory. On the other hand, the wound 
might hurt; it might blind, castrate, or 
even kill them. Thus the conflict raged in 
the soldiers’ unconscious minds, while 
consciously they went on expecting a 
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wound, or the alternative of “blowing 
their tops.” 

The visiting psychiatrists reported 
certain curious rationalizations by which 
the soldiers tried to master their fear of 
being hurt. Among these were gruff pro- 
tests of invulnerability, such as “They 
won't get me.” Even cynical men wore 
amulets; others claimed personal protec- 
tion in battle, either by God or by the 
Goddess Luck. 

More realistic fear-fighting devices 
were pure gambling, bravado such as “I 
can outdraw Fate,” and the well-known 
philosophy of fatalism: “If my number 
comes up, they'll get me whether I’m 
here or somewhere else, so what is there 
to worry about.” : 


Names for Shell Shock: For any form 
of psychiatric upset, from the panicky . 
battle jitters of green troops (95 per cent 
of these picked up their packs and 
trudged back to the front within 48 
hours) to cases of severe depression or 
hysteria requiring long hospitalization, 
the medical men of this war have had 
one general term—“combat exhaustion.” 

Complaining that this is not a proper 
diagnostic term “because it shades off in 
the region of normal fatigue,” the civilian 
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Last Word on First Steps: In thet eppne panel, a 48-week- 
old baby takes the first few wobbling steps; below, at 52 
weeks, he makes it clear.across the room. These are eleven of 


more than 800 photographs of normal babies (from-birth.to 5° 





years) showing virtually every step i in their docolopmsaati The 


series appears in a new book for parents by Dr. Arnold Gesell 
of Yale University, an outstanding authority on the normal 
child. How a Basy Grows. By Arnold Gesell. Harper. $2. 











Mae: is a map showing how favorably Met- “i 
cots and here on page 22 répoliten Oakland Area is Scared for world 
trade, especially with the Orient, Australia, New Zealand and South America.” 
With incoming raw materials to be manufactured and distributed to the 
American market, and outgoing finished products ranging from canned and dried 
fruits to diesel engines, Metropolitan Oakland Area was a leading world port 
before the war. Postwar it bids fair to become the import-export center of the West. 
Deep water harbors and terminals unexcelled on the Pacific Coast ... a 
$55,000,000 port and terminal expansion program . .. mainland terminus of three 
transcontinental railway systems with direct loading between ship and cars... 
close-in manufacturing districts paralleling the waterfront... 
These are only a few of Metropolitan Oakland Area’s advantages.. 


Write for “It’s an Amazing NEW West” 


Read about the rrieomeg enters in population, in income | 
and other important indices. Get the facts and figures that show 
Metropolitan Oakland Area to be the most favorable location for 
fast, low-cost distribution by rail, water, highway and air.. Learn 
about our huge power supply, natural resources, favorable clima 
and many other factors that make this “The NATURAL I 

Center of the NEW West.” 

If the West Coast. is included in your reconversion plans — 
with or without export-import in mind — Metropolitan Oakland 
Area offers une ed advantages and profit opportunities. _ 

Write for “It’s an amazing NEW West”. now!.. 


OLITAN OAKLAND AREA » $88 Chamber of Conm eo Bld . ' Mod 
NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW: West 
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wim here 


it shows you how and where to have Fun 
in the Sun... . tells about 17 enjoyably 
different trips in the fascinating El Paso 
Sunland that you can enjoy during your 
wonderful southwestern vacation. There's 
@ unique experience at every compass 
point from hospitable -El Paso:. scenic 
wonders, Old West romance, vivid desert 
color, a “‘trip abroad’’ just across the | 
historic Rio Grande in inviting Old Mex- 
ico. Warm, sunny winter days encourage 
outdoor living. Write for your Fun Map 
today. It’s _ of course, - there’s 


L Pate Sunland, bub 
320 San Francisco St. -El Paso, Texas 


> Gmc hevot=sobbel= ie lod dot dol bolo Mo) Me: Mesloldol-t a>. 















(MPORTED BRIAR 
Seasoned, imported briar, 
selected for beauty of grain, 
carved by hand into a pipe 
of rare charm... sweet, 
cool smoking! 


MARXMAN makes 
superb pipes in all 
shapes... standard 
exclusive... 
in. all price ranges. 
Look for = 
on the next pipe 
you buy! 
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a a quiet the nerves. 





Scientists recommended that it be used 


: ‘only as a “first-aid diagnosis,” to be re- 


placed later in the individual case record 
y a more definite name, “such as Seg grad 
state,” “melancholia,” anoia,” 
“constitutional psychopath.” For the ora 
pletely disgruntled, embittered soldier 
who is browned off’ from being 
“shoved .around,” the doctors suggested 
a special classification—“morbid resent- 
ment state.” 

Other highlights of the commission’s 
report: 
@ The working relationship between 
psychiatrists and medical and surgical 
services overseas is better than _ that 
usually found in civilian practice. 
@ A direct ratio between the number of 
exhaustion cases and the intensity of 
combat was observed. The number. ‘of 
“combat exhaustion” patients was always 
about one-fifth the number of wounded. 
@ A “martyr situation” was named as the 
cause of a large number of psychiatric 
cases. Most likely to crack up were men 
unavoidably maroofed from the main 
body of troops in a seemingly hopeless 
tie-up, those on a mission which they 
did not understand, and those who 
lost their leaders. 


Can't Sleep? Don’t Use Salt 


In treating prolonged insomnia, the 
‘use of hypnotic drugs becomes a neces- 
sary evil. All doctors recognize the draw- 
backs of these artificial sleep inducers: 
they do not produce natural, restful sleep; 
they often increase the patient’s excita- 
bility; and they are habit-forming. 

Last week, in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical "Association, Dr. Michael M. 
Miller of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D.C., described a simple insomnia 
treatment which is said to establish a 
normal sleep routine without the use of 
sedatives. It is a severely restricted salt 
diet (not over 0.5 grams of sodium chlo- 
ride a day). 

Dr. Miller conducted his low-salt-diet 
tests on a group of twenty patients suf- 
fering from pronounced insomnia, ner- 
vous tension, and anxiety. In all but three 
cases, relief followed. In most of the cases 
studied, improved natural sleep and _re- 
duced tension were accompanied by 
lowered blood pressure and pulse rate. 
Controls on thirteen patients revealed that 
ten had relapses following restoration of 
salt to their diet. 

Why does the low-salt intake act in this 


soothing manner on the human sleep: 
mechanism? Dr. Miller and other scien-‘ |. 
this way: Ex- «|. 
_cess salt increases the irritability of sen- 

sitive nerve tissues and brings on pain- 


tists answer the question in 


ful tension and sleeplessness... On a re- 
duced-sait . diet, . this . irritability de- 
creases because as_ salt is cut down,, 
calcium is built up in the ‘tissues in 
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Statement of. the Ownership, Management, 
Required -by. the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, nad March 3, 


1933, of 3 
NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 


State of New York ss 
County of New York > 
for October Ist, 1945 
Before me, a notary public in and for the State an 
pag —— personally appeared Theodore F’. Mueller, 
ng been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says, that he” "he is Vice President and General Manager of 
KK and that the following is, to the best of. his 
knowledge ont belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc. of ‘the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown: in the above caption, required by the Act of 
24, 1912, as Cg by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
‘in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the Ltr i: manag- 
ing editor, and re manager are: Publisher, Malcolm 
Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y: ; “Managing 
Editor, Chet Shaw, 152 West 42nd treet, New York, N. Y.; 
General Manager, Theodore F. Mueller, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be ‘given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 

as well as those of each individual member must be given.) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd re New York, 
N. Y.; Arthur V. Anderson, Chappaqua, New Y¥ 

Cushing ‘Aatee, 152 West 42nd St.. New York. N. ¥.; Vinc- 
cent Astor, 152 West 42nd St., New York, ? Y.; Charles 
F. Bomer, 152 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y.: Gordon 
8. Hargraves, Gladwyne, Pennsylvania ; W. Averell Harri- 
man, 59 Wall St.. New York. N. Y.; Eleanor Muir John- 
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Ave., New Yotk, N. Y.; Theodore F. Mueller, 11 Governors 
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New York, N. Y.; Malcolm Muir, Jr., 21 East 66th St.. 
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8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 


security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of- 


total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any. 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the ks of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also thet the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in canacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant hos no reason to believe that any other per- 
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* indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 


as so stated by him. 
(Signed) THEODORE F. MUELLER 
Vice President and General Manager. 
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(Signed) Sarah. T. Jepson 
(My commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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‘FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


‘KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
.plates so much firmer — sn meee < that one can 
gat and talk with greater ity; 

many cases almost as well as with natural 
teeth. utch lessens the i fear * : drop- 


ing, rockin mee - late. 25c and. 
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will mail you a generous trial box. e I Inc. 
KLUTCH Co., Box. 
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THE” DANCE 


Argentinita 


 Encarnacién. Lépez always loved’ to 
dance. She had ‘already begun at 4 when 
her Castilian. parents brought her to 
Madrid from Buenos Aires, where she 
was born. And she made her. unofficial 
debut at 7; breaking up a park concert 
in San Sebastian when she impulsively 
danced a jota. Her official debut as 
Argentinita (the little one from Argen- 
tina) followed shortly. After this begin- 
ning, Argentinita began to study serious- 
ly, learning the classical. tradition in 
dance, music, and literature. Then, realiz- 
ing that this was but half her heritage, 
she went to live among the gypsies, to 
absorb the fire and passionate movement 
of the true gitano. 

Famous on the Continent long before 
she was well. known to American audi- 











The Little Argentinean—adios 


‘ences, Argentinita made her first real 
success in this country-in 1938. Previous- 
ly, she had been confused with—and over- 
shadowed by—La Argentina (the dancer 
Antonia Mercé, who died in 1936). 
Though her predecessor may have out- 
shone her in glamour and dramatic in- 
tensity, there was never any choice to 
the real Spaniard. La Argentina smacked 
of Paris and internati sophistication; 
Argentinita was Spain itself 
Argentinita died last week in New 
York, of complications. pope ag ab- 
dominal operation. In her ’40s, 
she would have had many years to thrill 
an audience with the subtle click of: a 
castanet, the beat of a heel, the lift of an 
eyebrow. Certainly, she did “more than 
anyone else to make Spanish dancing a 


) part of American’ entertainment. 
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pane inflammable 
rubbish out of attics, 
basements and storerooms 
—and taking other meas- 
ures to prevent fires — makes us all part- 
ners in combatting one of the deadliest, 
costliest enemies of man. 

Fire losses have almost doubled in the 
past ten years — yet nine out of ten are 
preventable. Therefore, guard against fire 
constantly — and be sure you have the 
best possible fire insurance and extended 
coverage protection. 

Hardware Mutuals policy back of the 
policy assures complete protection through 
full standard policies. It also offers added 
benefits of untold value in time 
of need; expert immediate service 
of full-time representatives from 
Coast to coast; prompt claim pay- 
ments without red tape; friendly 


National Fire 
Prevention Week 
October 7-13 


consideration of all prob- 
lems from your point of view 
... And careful selection 
of risks has made possible 
the return of $93,000,000 in dividend sav- 
ings to policyholders since organization! 

Nearly half million Hardware Mutuals 
policyholders have found the policy back of 
the policy the answer to their need for the 
utmost in insurance protection and serv- 
ice, at the lowest possible cost—whether 
for fire, automobile workmen’s compen- 


sation, liability, burglary or other types of 


insurance, For a perfect solution of your 
insurance needs, consult our cepeeacnee 
tive about the “Program Plan.” 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wiseoua 
Mutual Implement and Hardware Insurance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Mianents 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
, Home Office, Stevens Point, 


Wisconsin 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 



































This is under no ttrewsiibeuades a heat construed asan Offering of these Deben- 
of an offer to buy, 


tures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 8 
any of such Debentures. eT ee eee 


$160, 000,000 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
ompany 
Thirty Year 2%% Debentares 
Dated October 1, 1945 — 


Interest payable April 1 and October 1 in New York City. 





Price 1004/,% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the.Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Debentures in com- 
pliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated . 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER AND BLODGET 
Incorporated 

A. G. BECKER & CO. _ W.E. HUTTON & CO. 
* Incorporated 

F. S. MOSELEY & CO. PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


DEAN WITTER & CO. WHITE, WELD & CO. 


HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
September 25, 1945. 


HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 
R. W. PRESSPRICH & CO 


Due October 1, 19765 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


DREXEL & CO. 
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NORTHERN FURNITURE 
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BOOKS 


The Profligate Parson 


In his lifetime Laurence Sterne, that 
black-garbed, parchment-faced cleric who 
called himself “Yorick” and wrote “The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, 
Gentleman” in nine amazing and exciting 
volumes, was an enigma, and he has re- 
mained an enigma since his death in his 
lodgings in Bond Street, London, 177 
years ago. 

Lank, pale, and consumptive, with a 
satiric smile spreading over his counte- 
nance and his spidery hands’ thrust deep 
in his breeches pockets, Sterne was the 
darling of eighteenth-century society... 
Like Shakespeare’s Yorick which name he 
borrowed, he was a fellow of infinite jest. 

His strangely different way of writing, 
his wit, his gift of satire, and his predi- 
lection for the sentimental endeared him. 
His many love affairs amused an easy and 

rofligate age. Even his sermons were 
a hionable and, when published, made 
the best-seller lists. 

Unlike that of many literary comets, 
Sterne’s fame (and, by Victorian edict, 
his infamy) has endured. But mainly it 
has endured in academic circles. His in- 
fluence, indeed, has been greater than his 
fame. There are some pundits who insist, 
not without a modicum of reason, that 
Sterne was the forerunner of James Joyce 
and the stream-of-consciousness writers of 
today. At least it can be proved that he 
was different from all English writers who 
preceded him and most who came after. 





Thackeray Disapproved: The son of 
a wandering soldier and an uncouth, un- 
educated mother, Sterne was nevertheless 
a descendant of an Archbishop of York 
and decided on the church as his career. 
In those days a clergyman was not bound 
by the moralistic conventions of the mod- 
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To Demobilization you returning Veterans we feel the same urgent re- 
sponsibility for getting you Home as we did for getting you to the 
Front. There are inspiration and satisfaction m the happy ending of a 
job that only yesterday had nothing but the grimmest aspects. Count 
on us to keep the supply lines open and to serve you faithfully. 





To Reconversion Industry we say it is our purpose to gear our operations 
with yours, in order to smooth and shorten the route to Reconversion 
and Peacetime Commerce. We will provide the type of transportation 
required by manufacturers for the prompt delivery of needed raw 
material and for the economic distribution of finished goods. 





To Mod erm ization To Travelers, as soon as demobilization permits, we pledge 
a full and quick transition of passenger service—tuned to the times 
and to the traditions of The Milwaukee Road ... To old friends, 
who at times relinquished their privilege to travel in their accustomed 
style, we convey our gratitude for their patience and understanding 
... Good days of comfort and hospitality for all Milwaukee Road 


patrons are ahead. 





The Milwaukee Road looks forward to being unceasingly busy in 
CHILAGH ; ‘ 
MILWAUKEE performing these jobs. A long-term program of development and 
ST PAUL modernization of plant and facilities is being carried forward. Later 


Pacific plans, now in the making, will be progressively unfolded. 
Look up the track! The signals say “All clear!” Let’s go! 


THE MILWA UKEE RoaD 
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COUGHERS 


HERE Y’ARE § 


Soothing, speedy relief from 
ough throat irritation of 
colds!..Vicks Cough Drops 
are medicated- with throat- 
soothing ingredients of 
_ Vicks VapoRub. Thats Sp 
why they do so much 
god Taste good, too, 








Inhaler | 














YOUR STOMACH— _(AN= 
NOTYOUR HEAD >0che 


TOOK THE BEATING LAST NIGHT! 


So take care ot your stomach, and your 
head will take. care of itself. The perfect 
pick-me-up is the famous stomachic— 
Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters. Take 1 to 
4 tablespoons ina little water, hot or cold, 








gets results quickly. At all druggists. 
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ern world. And so Sterne enjoyed life, 
played around with women of easy virtue, 
associated with intellectuals whose moral 
approach to life shocked the more solid 
citizenry, and played church politics rath- 
ed disastrously. Eventually he married 
and ostensibly settled down. 

Deeply read in erotica, stirred in his 
own imaginings by the fever of consump- 
tion, and gifted ‘with the wit and the 
ability of portraiture (he was a ‘musician 
and artist of parts), he turned to writing 
for profit and fame, and also because he 
could not help himself. 

After a few years of marriage he started 
a series of love affairs that may have been 
platonic but probably were carnal. Much 
of his fame rests upon the tearful pro- 
testations of love that have been pre- 
served in his letters to his flames. His 
philanderings disgusted William Thack- 
eray, moralist among moral Victorian 
novelists, and his first serious biographer, 
H. D. Traill, writing in 1882, did not dare 
rescue him from charges of immorality. 
Now Thomas Yoseloff (a young man so 
enamored of Sterne that he reads him be- 
tween races at Aqueduct, according to 
the publishers’ blurb) in a brief biography 
sets out to “rescue” the philandering par- 
son from obscurity. 


The Ladies Approved: Yoseloff’s “A 
Fellow of Infinite Jest” is a labor of love. 
It is a competent biography into which is 
packed all that is known about Sterne. 
(Even today much remains speculation. ) 
We see the black-coated clergyman and 
the berufficd homme du monde—Sterne 
was both—against a background of eight- 
eenth-century London, Paris, and Rome. 
We see him prowling his garden at Cox- 
would, having great fun at the races at 
York, and burying himself with strange 
and forbidden tomes in the library of his 
“disreputable” friend Hall-Stevenson, in 
Crazy Castle. 

Yoseloff follows faithfully Sterne’s ca- 
reer from York to London. He shows him 
working hard at his writing, trying to be a 
good husband, succeeding at being a good 
father, and falling in love with a wide va- 
riety of dames—his “dear, dear Kitty,” the 
music-hall singer; Lady Percy; and last 
but not least, the olive-skinned Eliza 
Draper to whom he wrote so many 
ridiculous letters. 

Had it not been for another recent 
book, Yoseloff’s biography might well be 
considered the best modern short account 
of Sterne. But to come to Yoseloff from 
reading Peter Quennell’s gemlike study in 
“The Profane Virtues” (NEWSWEEK, July 
2) makes the deficiencies of “A fellow of 
Infinite Jest” doubly apparent. In Yose- 
loff’s book the facts are all there (in some 
instances in greater-abundance than in 
Quennell’s text), but Quennell’s wit and 
x oe ma of style are conspicuous by 

eir absence. Quennell’s felicitously lucid 

= ele of Sterne as well as his more so- 

Eaticotest acceptance of Sterne’s “philan- 

dering propensities,” makes his the more 


‘BUT THERE'S 
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“You oa the meat, but you 
didn’t forget your Marlin Blades!” 


Marlin double edge blades, 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Connecticut 
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Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
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pipe smokers. Modern designs, $3.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for FREE 
Illustrated Booklet. . . 
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interesting study. Nevertheless, as an in- 
troduction to My Uncle Toby and~ Cor- 
poral Trim and to the delights of “A Sen- 


‘timental Journey,” Yoseloff serves a use- 


ful: purpose. (A FELLtow or INFINITE 
Jest By Thomas Yoseloff. 232 pages. 
Prentice Hall. $3.) 





Uncle Toby and his aide 


In Charleston, One Doesn’t 


“Three O'Clock Dinner” by Josephine 
Pinckney is a rather biased, though deft, 
variation on those novels about. social 
snobbery which Southern lady writers 
have been turning out recently. It tells the 
story of the Redcliffs, fine old Charleston 
family, versus the. Hessenwinkles, loud, 
vulgar, and distinctly lower drawer. From 
the names alone the reader can guess 
where Miss Pinckney’s sympathies lie. 

Tat Redcliff, mildly left-wing heir to 
the family silver and old lace, marries 
Lorena Hessenwinkle, femme fatale from 
the other side of the railroad tracks. 
Though the Redcliffs don’t like it, they 
decide to take the marriage like ladies 
and gentlemen. A 3 oclock dinner is 
given (an old Charleston custom) for 
purposes of Yespective introductions. 

Just what: is. actually introduced at 
this family meal—to the surprise of every- 
one except the reader—is the meat of the 
story. Miss Pinckney manipulates this old 
formula with a delicate precision which 
will probably ¢ fe most men read- 
ers. However, her talents as a writer, 
which are considerable, are devoted most- 
ly to ‘delineation of her upper-class char- 
acters. Her proletarians ‘are one-dimen- 





| ney. 296 pages. Viking. $2.50) 











CK See By Jasepisge Pinck- 











At 7 or.70, doing kitchen work in an AMERICAN KITCHEN 
is the right start toward a day with more leisure, more 
energy, more joy of living. That’s due to its scientific 


_ arrangement, as well as unrivaled beauty, convenience 


and quality. These soundproofed all-steel units fit any 
kitchen of any’size; new or old. Their low prices fit any 


_ budget. For a good start to happiness, start your plans now. 
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a matter of GOOD TASTE!” 
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Product of DESTUERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S. A. 


SOLE U. S. DISTRIBUTORS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY - IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 
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FOR TOMORROW'S TRAVEL 






e As travel 
is resumed, the 
Capitol Limited, 
sleek B & O streamliner 
becomes a ‘must’ between Wash- 
ington and Chicago. 
The ‘travel-wise’ who choose the 
best in. transportation, .also 
select Crown Luggage. As light’ 
as the stratosphere and as 


roomy, Crown’s your ideal travel- 
ing companion. 


The Traveler’ r) Mark sf Dustin 


CROWN LUGGAGE C0. 











Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 
G4th Consecutive Quarterly Distribution 
The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly distribution of twen- 

(20) cents a share, payable 

r 20, 1945, to holders of 
certificates. of beneficial inter- 
est at the close of busines; 
September 28, 1945. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., September 19, 1945 





















SMOKE ALL YOU LIKE! 


the amazing 
FILTER HOLDER 
that smokes one ciga- 
ette thru another. 














They Knew What They Liked © 


Never had New York art critics stick 
their necks out quite so far. Not only did 
thirteen of them select the paintings and 


- sculpture for last week’s Armory show; 


their individual choices were exhibited. as 
units. Strikingly set at. the entrance to 


the Armory at Park Avenue and 34th — 


Street, they attracted thousands of visi- 
tors to the Arts and Antiques show spon- 
sored by the Seymour Halpern Associates, 
The only other Armory show, in 19138, 
revolutionized art in America by record- 
ing the revolution which had taken place 
in art in Europe. Because the new Armory 
show had no single objective the result 
was a strange hodgepodge ranging from 
near-calendar realism to the most ad- 
vanced abstractions. Absent were the 
once highly praised painters of the Ameri- 
can scene: Benton, Curry, and Wood. 
The show revealed at least as much about 
the individual critics as it did about the 
state of art in the United States. 


The Critics Hang: Edward Alden 
Jewell, in the tradition of his paper, The 
New York Times, picked mostly paintings 
by such conservative realists of the oldet 
generation as Louis Bouché and Guy 
Péne du Bois, with a couple of abstrac- 
tions to indicate he approves of modern 
art even if he doesn’t often like it. 

Margit Varga of Life magazine, herself 
a painter, picked canvases she would like 
to live with, which also “suggest a new 
approach.” Miss Varga’s choice ranged 
from Henry Varnum Poor's conventional, 
pleasant family group, “March Sun,” to 
the contrived fantasy of Julio de. Diego's 

“Blueprint of the Future.” 

Alfred M. Frankfurter, editor of Art 
News (which published the official cata- 
logue of the show), took no chances on 





Weber's “Poor Fishing” ; 
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the immortality of his group. He concen- 
trated on the established great of modern 
art: Picasso, Rouault, Max Beckmann, de 
Chirico, and Matisse. (In Paris last week 
Matisse was honored with a showing 
of 50 of his paintings at the annual 
Autumn Salon.) 

At the other pole, NEwswEEx’s art edi- 
tor, Hilda Loveman, emphasized the 
younger progressive painters. Among 
them are Ben Shahn, painter of loneli- 
ness, represented by “Self-Portrait When 
Young,” and four strongly differing ab- 
stract artists: Robert Motherwell II, Rice 
Pereira, William Baziotes, and Jules Hal- 
fant, Of the older generation Miss Love- 
man as well as Maude Riley of Cue maga- 
zine picked the late Marsden Hartley. 
And along with Frankfurter, Miss Varga, 
and Henry. Salpeter of Esquire, she se- 
lected Max Weber, who was named by 
more critics than any other single artist. 


Hang the Critics: On the show’s fourth 
day a group of art students, infuriated be- 
cause they had to pay an admission price 
of $1.20, picketed the Armory with, pla- 
cards saying: “Take the paintings off the 
walls and hang the critics.” In the end 
the .backers of the show relented and 
let students in free. 


_— 


Home Are the Vases 


On the art fronts last week Chungking 
reported plans to reclaim Jap-looted art 
treasures: ancient porcelain and lacquer 
wares, paintings, and, rarest of all, “The 
Four Treasuries,” a 36,275-volume an- 
thology of Chinese classics, hand copied. 
Washington announced that certain un- 
named German art treasures are on their 
way to the National Gallery in Washing- 
ton for proper care until mamptals owner- 
ship can be determined. 














“vou'RE RIGHT, STEVE — 
KELLYS ARE HARD TO BEAT!" 






















KELLYS ARE TOUGH 


They’re hard to beat because they’re Kelly-dependable—with 
51 years of reliability behind them. Built to hold their own when 
the going is rough, the new Kellys are paying off in dependable 
service on the heaviest trucking runs. The demand is so great, it 
will be a while before you can get all the new Kellys you need. 
But keep insisting on them—for when you do get the new Kelly, 
you'll be satisfied that it’s as fine a tire 
as can be built! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


LLY 


TRUCK TIRES 


Proved and Improved’for Over Half a Century 
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.-e Again NO-OX-ID 

to protect machinery 
and parts in 

Long-Time Storage 


As machinery and metal parts go on the 
inactive list and into long-term storage, 
manufacturers turn again to NO-OX-ID — 
to protect the surfaces from corrosion., 


NO-OX-ID served them well following 


World War One to keep metals safe from 
corrosion-accelerators ... both in indoor 
storage and out in the open with only the 
sky for a roof. 

- -NO-OX-ID and NO-OX-IDized wrap- 
per combinations offer complete protec- 
tion for long-time, safe storage. 


Dearborn Chemical Company; NO-OX-ID 
Division, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 





) . ¢ surrender. We are occupying Japan 
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How to Behave Like a World Power 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 
8—Political Policies | 


A world power whose interna- 
tional political policies are marked by 
drift and improvisation would not be 
a world power long. Russia and Britain 
have had fixed policies. Neither revo- 
lution nor war nor economic change 
has fundamentally altered them. The 
evidence of that is to be seen in their 
London demands. By con- 
trast, the London. Peace 
Conference has revealed 
only the faint dawn of 
American policy. 

But one American move 
there may be the promise of 
sound future policy. It is 
this: Our position in Eu- 
rope is more tentative, de- 
tached and conciliatory than 
it is in Asia. In Europe we 
seek nothing but good will 
and. a reasonable assurance against 
another war. We are mediating or 
should mediate between Russian and 
British claims and between France 
and her rivals. We seek the perma- 
nent pacification of Germany and a 
§ Europe without war. 

That position might well be the first 
principle of our long-term interna- 
tional, policy in Europe and the Near 
East. Our stake in Europe, while large, 
is not a first consideration. We certain- 
ly should never be put in a position 
where we can be played off as a major 
rival of Russia, although British and 
French diplomacy will surely. make 
that a major aim. 


Japan. But our influence must remain, 
if for no other reason than that there 
is no other center around which law 
and order can be built. Russia has 
made it clear that she wants nothing 
in China, beyond what she has ac- 
uired by her Chinese treaty. She has 
eady claimed the Kuriles and the 
remainder of Sakhalin. Britain is hard- 
ly in a position to go beyond a restora- - 
tion of her former position 
in Asia. 

In that vast area, our 
policy should be the cement- 
ing of friendly and mutual- 
ly beneficial arrangements 
with a reStored and demo- 
cratic Japan, with China 
and Korea, with the Dutch 
East Indies and with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The Dutch East Indies 
have great resources, which 
we can take in exchange for our own 
exports. That area was saved by our 
armed strength. Holland is a long way 
from her colonies and, no doubt, would 
welcome profitable trading relations 
between them and the United States. 





Our relations with Australia and 
New Zealand, which will be governed 
by no man-made circumstances, might 
well set our pattern for our policy 
toward England and the British Em- 
pire. First, we cannot let the British 
Isles be conquered by a continental 
power. Two wars have proved that. 
Next, we do not guarantee the entire 
British Empire, but we shall have.to 
protect those parts of it which touch 
our orbit of safety and interest. The 
two countries “down under,” Canada 
and the British Atlantic and Pacific. 
islands come under that head. This 
means no political union with them. 

* But their economic and military desti- 
ny will move: toward us under cir- 
cumstances as sure as the law. of 
gravitation. 

Our Pan-American policy will con- 
tinue to grow as it has in the past. . 

Thus, American world policy will 
recognize its degrees of interest in 
accordance with our concern in three 
great world regions. In Europe and 
the Near East, it is defensive and 
mediatory; in Pan-America, it is de- 
fensive unity with our neighbors; in 


On the other hand, our position 
in the Pacific and Eastern Asia is 
decisive, constructive and permanent. 
Our forces actually won the war. 
against Japan. We made no bones 
about assuming the leadership in her 


with our own troops operating under 
our own plans. We are reestablishing 
ourselves in the Philippines. We shall 
probably set up bases in the. Pacific 
suitable for permanent domination of 
the sea, from China to the Western 


the North Pole. 

Our armed power and our political 
influence in that area are essential to 
our own continental safety and to the 

_ permanent stability of Eastern Asia. East Asia and the Pacific, it is broad, 
We liave no: territorial needs in Asia constructive and important beyond 

_or in the Dutch East Indies or in calculation. _ est 
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Has 
had no 


Golden Wedding. With men who know their whiskey, it is truly the “choice of a lifetime.” 
peers for 
fifty 


olden Wedding 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF: 72%% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 


Enjoy the milder, lighter flavor of the finest whiskey ever to bear the grand old name 
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Who? Me? 


Yes, son. You’ll have clothes the richest man in the 
world couldn’t buy today ...suits you can wear in the 
rain or cram in a traveling bag without spoiling their 
knife-edge crease ...shirts and socks of virgin wool you 
can wash without shrinking ...warm winter clothes no 
heavier than today’s summer tropicals .. . fabrics that 
won’t burn... or mildew... or grow shiny with wear... 
and a complete wardrobe permanently mothproofed. 


All these and many more miracles of Monsanto Textile 
Chemistry will be yours, son, probably before you’re old 
enough for your first date. 


In fact, the longer you live, the more you will enjoy the 
benefits of Monsanto Chemistry in every phase of your 
daily life—from the home you may someday build to the 
conditioned air you will breathe. For the vast textile 
industry (which tops even iron and steel in the value of 
its products) is just one of the many industries serving 
mankind where you will find Monsanto Chemicals 

and Plastics serving for your added pleasure and 

comfort in the better days ahead. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, 4 


MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS“ PLASTICS 


